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7 y yr r 
NEWS OF THE WERK. 
————— 
fPNHE much-talked-of general rising in Ireland at Easter natur- 
| ally did not happen. The Sinn Fein leaders are not such 
foolsas todo something against which every precaution has been 
It would have been astonishing indeed if there had been 
Yet the Govern- 





taken. 
arising comparable with that of Easter, 1916. 
ment’s precautions were not upnecessary, for if they had not been 
taken there would have been a rising. As it was, Sinn Fein 
violence exerted itself where it had not been foreseen. Even 
what is not foreseen must be prevented, however, if the new 
régime under Sir Hamar Greenwood and Sir Nevil Macready 
is to be called a success. This is an elementary matter of 
governing and keeping order with troops and police combined, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the question whether the 
Home Rule Bill is or is not desirable. Let every one remember 
that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Long brought peace to Ircland, and 
that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell brought death and madness. 


The demonstration of Sinn Fein violence took the form 
of concerted attacks on disused police barracks and on Inland 
Revenue offices. Last Saturday night no fewer than 160 of 
the small barracks in outlying villages, which had recently been 
evacuated by the police, were set on fire and destroyed. At 
the same time parties of rebels gained admission to Inland 
Revenue offices in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and other town, and 
destroyed the Income Tax papers, old-age pension returns, and 
other documents. The organization that directed the move- 
ments of thousands of men over the wide area covered by these 
must be formidable. The ratepayers will have to 
compensate the Government for the barracks, and the Income 


outrages 


Tax payers and old-age pensioners will be put to more incon- | 


Venience than the officials whose papers have been destroyed. 
But the affair is none the less a grave sign of the utter anarchy 
prevailing in Ireland. It is ludicrous for Mr. Asquith or any one 
else to complain of coercion or military despotism in Ireland. 
The country is suffering from lack of firm rule. 


The spread of disorder in Ireland does not menace the Govern- 
ment or the loyalists alone, It has revived the agrarian move- 
ment ina new form. Optimists thought that when the Irish 
peasants had hecome owners of their heldings perpetual peace 
Wo But greed and envy never cease. 








‘ , 
uld reign among them. 


The small peasant-owners, jealous of those a little richer than 


themselves, are casting covetous eyes on adjacent holdings, 
The landless labourers are demanding shares of the grazing 
farms which have brought immense prosperity of late to rural 
Ireland. Cattle-driving on a large scale has begun again in 
the West, and other agrarian outrages are on the increase. 
Crimes of this sort against property are not likely to confirm 
the peasant-owner’s liking for Sinn Fein, intimately associated 
as it is with Bolshevism. Even a Roman Catholic prelate, the 
Bishop of Galway, has been moved to denounce such misdeeds, 
though we do not remember to have read of any episcopal 
protest against the murder of policemen. But the timid 
farmers will not make their influence felt unless they are assured 
of the protection of the law. 








The Daily Express of Wednesday published a remarkable 
interview with Lord French which has caused some excitement 
in Ireland. Lord French has since issued a statement that the 





| represents what he said. 


publication of the interview was unauthorized and that it mis- 
As, however, the interview has become 
political material we must summarize it as it appeared in the 
Daily Express. Lord French told Mr. Greenwall, the inter- 
viewer, that there was not a word of truth in the reports 
about his approaching resignation. ‘‘ True, I am fed up,” said 
Lord French, “ and wish somebody would relieve me of my job, 
but I am not resigning, though I know quite well who is behind 
these stories.” Lord French mentioned privately the name 
of somebody who he believed had spread the reports. He then 
went on to say that there had been “ wilful exaggeration ” in the 
accounts in the English Press of the condition of Ireland. We 
are kound to say that when we remember that 160 police 
barracks besides several Income Tax offices have been destroyed 
within a few days, and that there has been an almost unceasing 
succession of assassinations, we cannot corroborate the opinion 
attzibuted to Lord French that there has been exaggeration. 


The tendency seems to be the other way—to underrate what is 
happening in Ireland, and to accept it all as a matter of course 
just because it is the kind of thing that does happen im Ireland. 
*T have always been a Home Ruler,” Lord French went on, 
“and have become still more so since I have been here. I 
totally disagree with Dublin Castle methods. One cannot spend 
£20 without having Whitehall’s permission. But I have had 
splendid support from Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law. 
That I must say.” Lord French then described Sinn Fein as a 
reign of terror. ‘‘ The best brains in Ireland are behind the 
movement.” He said that a Sinn Fein army numbering 100,000 
men had been raised, was properly organized in regiments and 
brigades, and was controlled by disciplined officers. Lord 
French next spoke of the Sinn Fein funds. “ We have their 
bank books and know how they get their money. They have 
three treasurers. Two of them are famous men.” 


Finally, Lord French said that there was clear evidence of a 
split in the Sinn Fein ranks. He was convinced that the murder 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork was “carried out by Sinn Feiners 
themselves.” Mr. McCurtain, who was a Brigadier of the Irish 
Volunteers, had refused to sign the death-warrant of a man who 
was eventually found shot outside Limerick. That was why the 
| Sinn Feiners had sentenced Mr. McCurtain himself to death and 
| had duly executed the sentence. Lord French did not doubt 
that the Sinn Fein leaders were “ behind all the murders ” that 
had been committed, but he was equally convinced that the split 





in their ranks would “ eventualiy lead to their undoing.” This 
undoing is at all events something to be hoped for. In the 


history of Ircland there are several examples of frenzied move- 
ments which disappeared almost as quickly as they began. This, 


of course, is not a thing on which any Government worthy of the 
i name should count, but it is admissible to remember that there is 

one trait in the Irish character which may help us when we are 
looking upon a singularly dark prospect. 
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Here is a curious little sidelight on Irish life to-day which 
reaches us in a letter from an Irish correspondent :— 

“The conditions here are sppalling. It is impossible to get 
any work done. The dishonesty profiteering of the shop- 
keepers is indescribable. One thing amuses me above all things 
here—the people-who are most idle, thriftless, and lawless are all 
clamouring for independence? by their talk, but they are bought 
body and soul by English doles, and they accept all available 
monies given by England for idleness and sick benefits. Their 

ievance is that they are not getting enough! There seems to 
cS no regard for human life.” 


The Prime Minister, replying last week to a protest by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin against the arrest of Sinn Fein Councillors, 
pointed out that the Executive had to inflict inconvenience on 
the community in their efforts to suppress the Sinn Fein cam- 
paign of murder. He expressed the belief that Sinn Fein was 
trying by these outrages to make a reasonable settlement 
impossible. The Home Rule Bill gave Ireland a chance of 
attaining unity and peace. But the Sinn Fein policy depended 
on violence. It could never lead to the unity of Ireland, nor 
could it result in an Irish Republic. At most it would condemn 
Ireland to prolonged terrorism and distress. The Prime Minister 
invited the Lord Mayor to suggest means by which moderate 
men might be helped to withstand the intimidation practised 
by the Sinn Fein assassins. 


The Home Rule Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday week by an overwhelming majority, 
after a vigorous speech by Mr. Lloyd George. The figures of the 
division were 348 for and only 94 against the Bill. The minority 
included twenty-three Unionists, the two members of the 
National Party, forty-four Labour Members, and a score of 
Independent Liberals. The Prime Minister challenged the 
Opposition to find any practicable alternative to the Bill. Would 
they propose on any platform to coerce Ulster, our most faithful 
ally inthe war ? Would they propose to set up an Irish Republic 
or a “ Dominion ” that might be turned any day into a Republic ? 
Did they want to force Ulster to entrust her destinies to a Sinn 
Fein Parliament in Dublin? Mr. Lloyd George’s questions were 
unanswerable; but Mr. Asquith and his followers have never 
condescended to face the realities of the Irish question. 


The Times of Wednesday published a letter from Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain in which he asked for financial generosity in dealing 
with Ireland, somewhat on the lines of the letter which we print 
elsewhere from Lord Meath. But what particularly interested us 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s letter was his suggestion that the Council 
of Ireland should immediately be furnished with greater powers 
by amendments to the Home Rule Bill. We are interested in 
this because we notice that opinion is setting in this direction 
from different quarters. Mr. Neville Chamberiain wants greater 
powers for the Council because he regards it as a means and 
a symbol of arriving at the final goal of Irish unity. But the 
same demand is being made by Southern Unionists because they 
see in a powerful Council, which would not be an advisory body 
but a body with legislative authority, the means of safeguarding 
the minorities of the South and West. We should not be at all 
surprised if these arguments were very strongly urged in the 
House of Lords, where the Irish Unionists of the South and West 
are of course strongly represented. 


Several Cabinet changes were announced last Saturday. 
Mr. Macpherson, who on the previous Monday had given the 
House of Commons to understand that he would be the last 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, was appointed to the Ministry of 
Pensions and was succeeded at the Irish Office by Sir Hamar 
Greenwood. Sir L. Worthington Evans, on leaving the Pensions 
Ministry after a very brief tenure, became Minister without 
Portfolio in succession to Mr. Barnes. Mr. F. G. Kellaway 
succeeded Sir Hamar Greenwood in the Overseas Trade Depart- 
ment. Sir James Craig was appointed Financial Secretary of 
the Admiralty. Lord Londonderry took the Under-Secretaryship 
of the Air Department, in place of Major Tryon, who was trans- 
ferred to a similar post at the Pensions Ministry. It is thought 
that Mr. Kellaway’s departure from the Ministry of Munitions 
portends the closing of that office, which has ceased to be 
necessary, but bureaucrats cling like limpets to their chairs. 


President Wilson, in reply to the Allies, has declined to take 
part in the work of framing the Turkish Peace Treaty. He has, 
nevertheless, expressed a strong objection to the proposal to 
leave the Sultan at Constantinople. ‘The often expressed 





should cease”’ ought, he says, to be carried Mena a 


share that opinion. Our only regret is that President Wils 

will not use his great influence to thwart the Turcophile intri on 
who have unhappily forced the hand of the Prime ialater ant 
who are even more potent in Rome and Paris than they oh 

London. A resolute denunciation from Washington of i 
mischief-makers would have cleared the air, and oneness 
Mr. Lloyd George to adhere to his original policy of driving > 
Turks, “ bag and baggage,” out of Europe. 


” 


The Supreme Council of the Allies has offered a mandate for 
Armenia to the League of Nations, as it has abandoned al] hope 
of America’s undertaking the task. The mandate, it js under. 
stood, covers the independent Armenian Republic of Erivan 
formerly part of Russian Caucasus, and the adjoining Amenian 
territories, formely Turkish, with a Black Sea port which wil] 
presumably, be Trebizond. Such a mandate will be no sinecure, 
and will involve the employment of an armed force to establish 
and maintain order. But the League of Nations is much more 
likely to thrive if it is given something definite to do than jf it 
is regarded as a mere combination of a bureau and a debating 
society. We cannot help thinking that somehow or other Amerieg 
will assist the League, as the embodiment of an American idea 
in restoring civilization in the distressed country for which 
American missions have done so much. In the meantime 
further Armenian massacres have occurred in Anatolia and 
Cilicia, where the French authorities appear to be short of 
troops. 








It is now known to be a fact that the Emir Feisul, son of the 
| King of the Hedjaz, was recently proclaimed as King of Syria bya 
Congress of Syrians at Damascus. The Congress declared the 
independence of Syria—apparently including Palestine—and 
| nominated the Emir’s brother as King or ruler of Mesopotamia, 
The Emir has informed the Allies that he accepted the kingship 
in order to control the agitation fomented by Turks from Cilicia, 
The people of the Lebanon have made a strong protest against 
the action of the Syrian Congress, which was presumably actuated 
by dislike of the French. The affair illustrates once again the 
gravity of the blunder made by the Allies in deferring the 
settlement of the Near East. Eighteen months ago the Turks 
would have submitted passively to any terms. Delay has 
encouraged them to resume their old policy of intrigue and 
massacre. 


The Danish political crisis subsided as quickly as it had arisen. 
The Socialists, who had threatened 
King had dismissed the late Premier, Dr. Zahle, quickly saw 
that such “ direct action” would annoy the public and ensure 


a 


general strike because the 


‘ 





their defeat in the coming elections. On Sunday last the political 
leaders came to an agreement by which the Rigsdag should meet 
and pass a new franchise law, under which elections would be 
held, if possible, this month. The non-political Ministry 
appointed by the King was replaced by another Ministry of a 
similar kind. The General Election wi!l give the Danes an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion of Dr. Zahle without 
fear of reprisals from his friends in Berlin. 


The New York State Legislature last week decided by large 
majorities to expel the five Socialist Members returned at t! 
last elections. The expulsion of these Socialists when the 
Session opened has caused a lively controversy in America. 
Many moderate men, while disclaiming any sympathy with 
Socialism, have pointed out that the Legislature ought not 
to override the choice of the electors, who returned the Socialists 
in due legal form. The question has been raised more than 
once in the House of Commons, notably in the cases of Wilkes 
and of Bradlaugh, and it is now settled law that any one, not 
a felon or a bankrupt, who is duly elected, way take his seat. 
The New York Legislature will not, we think, be able to maintain 
a proscription of any political party as such, though it may of 
course make the open profession of Bolshevism a felony, and 
thus disqualify any extreme Socialist candidate for member- 
ship. The safer course is that which we follow in this country. 
Nothing is more educative for the fanatic than to be forced 
to associate with ordinary citizens in a Legislature, where he 
soon finds that the rhetoric of the street-corner is useless. 





e 


Mr. Hoover, whom we know as the skilful and untiring 
distributor of Americaff food in starving Belgium and Eastem 





Europe, has announced his willingness to accept nomination 


intention of the Allies that the anomaly of the Turks in Europe ! as the Republican candidate in the Presidential Election. The 
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as said to regard him as a possible candidate, 
al popularity, his good work in official or 
nistration, and his 


Democratic Party w 
in view of his person ty, 
cemi-official posts under the existing Admi 
resolute advocacy of the League of Nations. In the Republican 
camp Mr. Hoover seems to be viewed with some suspicion. He 
intends to stand at the primary elections in California this 
month as & possible candidate against Senator Johnson, the 
jeader of that section of the Republican Party which is opposed 
articipation in a League of Nations. It will be interesting 
to see whether the Republicans of California prefer Mr. Hoover to 
their own Senator. In the New York primaries both Mr. 
Hoover and Senator Johnson have been defeated. 


to any P 


The Exchequer returns published last week showed that 
the revenue for the year 1919-20 was £1,339,571,381, and 
the expenditure £1,665,772,928. The revenue exceeded Mr. 
Chamberlain’s revised estimate by nearly £171,000,000, but 
it must be remembered that £264,000,000 comes from the 
sale of surplus stores. The expenditure excceded his estimate 
by £23,000,000. He anticipated a deficit of over £473,000,000, 
pat the actual d: ficit shown on these returns was £326,000,000. 
(Comparisons with the previous year are of small value, 
but it may be noted that the expenditure of 1918-19 was 
cut down by a third and the revenue of 1918-19 was increased 
bya half during the financial year now closed. We question 
whether even America has done as much towards restoring 
her finances ; certainly no other belligerent country can show 
such a creditable record as Mr. Chamberlain’s. It is only 
a first step, of course, towards a normal peace Budget, and 
the deficit, though less than was feared, is enormous. Still, the 
results of the past year are encouraging, for the transition 
from war to peace has now been effected, and much of last 
year’s expenditure will not recur. 


The effects of Government control and of the incessant demands 
of the railweymen for higher wages upon railway finance were 
well shown in a return issued last Saturday by the Ministry of 
For the last nine months of 1919 the railways 
earned only seven millions above their expenditure. In January 
last the expenditure exceeded the revenue by £390,000. The 
Government, under their guarantee of the normal dividend to the 
sharzholders, thus incurred a liability for the ten months of 
nearly 35 millions. That was the subsidy that had to be paid 
to the railway companies, which, under private management, 
yielded before tne war a moderate return on their capital. The 
railways should earn more now that the goods rates have been 
raised, but, as the labour bill has gone up still higher, Mr. 
has had to allot 23 millions for the railway subsidy 
this year, as compared with 60 millions for last year. State 
control seems to cause an automatic deficit. 

The tramwaymen at Manchester, Oldham, Huddersfield, 
Cardiff, and Swansea gave a piquant exhibition of the futility of 
Socialism as a cure for labour unrest by striking last Saturday 

municipal employers, and deliberately causing the 
aximum of inconvenience to the public during the Easter 
There is a Whitley Council in the tramway industry. 
‘ouncil, representing employers and employed, recently 
t with a claim for a further increase of ten shillings a week in 
wages, and settled it, to the satisfaction of the Union, by ordering 
an immediate increase of five shillings, with another shilling in 
June. It was pointed out that no further increase was possible 
because the tramway undertakings were not empowered to raise 
the fares until a Bill, now before Parliament, had become law. 
In face of these facts the tramwaymen of the five towns, defying 
their Union, the Whitley Council, and the Municipalities, came 
m strike at a time when they were specially needed. Itisa 
disereditable episode, but it is none the less instructive. National- 
ome or municipalization is clearly no remedy for the strike 
fever, 
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We have written fully elsewhere about the Report of the 
Court of Inquiry on dock labour. Although we want dockers to 
ct as high wages as they possibly can, we feel strongly that 
if the recommendations of the Report were put into practice they 
would be a short cut to upsetting the present wage settlements 
all over the country. Incidentally, though undesignedly, the 
elfect would be to help the plans of those subversive Labour 
leaders who are trying by suecessive demands for increased 
Wages to kill private industry altogether. We could have no 
better authority on this subject than the New Statesman, which 
Concerns itself largely with Labour politics. On March 27th the 








New Statesman said that the demands of the South Wales miners 
for an advance of £2 a week irrespective of the more modest 
national claim for 3s. per shift was not, as some papers had 
represented, a mere piece of sectional selfishness :— 

“* It possesses much more considerable significance ; for it is a 
deliberate move of policy, a move which has been persistently 
advocated for many years past by the extremist leaders in the 
South Wales coalfield. ... This policy is nothing else than 
the deliberate bankrupting of the industry by successive wage 
demands which it will finally be unable to meet—a policy pursued 
with signal success by the extremists under the Kerensky 
régime in Russia.” 


At the Jubilee Conference of the National Union of Teachers 
@ great deal was rightly said about the payment of teachers, 
In our judgment, this is one of the most urgent matters of the 
moment, and long delay in settling with the teachers would be 
intolerable. The Special Joint Committee of Teachers and Local 
Education Authorities recently drew up a scale of salaries. Why 
should not this be actedupon? Or if it is not good enough to be 
acted upon, why should it not be made the starting-point of 
discussion ? One of the teachers whose words we see reproduced 
in the Morning Post said at the Kingsway Hall on March 27th, 
when Sir Cyril Cobb was shouted down, that at nearly fifty years 
of age, with a family of five, he was drawing a salary of £3 10s. a 
week, 


When one considers what the miners are earning and what the 
dockers are being offered, one cannot be surprised that the 
teachers should be in revolt. The position of the teachers is 
becoming a national danger. They have educated themselves 
so far that many of them have drawn apart by virtue of 
their new interests and abilities from the class to which they 
originally belonged, and yet they have not definitely joined any 
other class. The risk is that they will become a kind of class 
apart, an Ishmaelite class, with little knowledge of other classes, 
and with no sympathy with them. They will feel that their hand 
is against every one because the hand of the State is against them. 
To throw people into this frame of mind and then to ask them to 
train the youth of the nation is madness. 


Wednesday’s papers contained an appeal for funds for the 
League of Nations Union, the energetic and well-managed 
society which is trying to convince the British public of the 
necessity and incalculable value of the League of Nations as a 
bulwark of peace. The appeal was signed by Lord Grey of 
Fallodon, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Beatty, Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. Clynes, and General Gough. That so repre- 
sentative a set of public men can agree in commending the 
League of Nations Union should be sufficient proof of its national 
importance. The signatories ask for a million pounds—“ the 
bare cost of four hours of the late war ’’—to help in averting 
the possibility of another war. It is a good cause, and we 
commend it heartily to our readers. The Union’s address is 
22 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 3. 


od 


The directors of Lloyds Bank have recently adopted an 
admirable scheme of training for the younger members of their 
staff. It shows such wise generosity that it deserves to be 
made public. The goneral principle is that education pays— 
at any rate in Lloyds Bank. The boy clerks will be permanently 
engaged if they continue their education, The junior clerks 
will rise to better positions if they show, by taking degrees or 
the Bankers’ Institute certificates, that they are qualified for 
more responsible work. University graduates, even if they 
have had no banking experience, will be eligible for appoint- 
ments up to the age of twenty-three. Finally, a number of 
foreign scholarships are to be given every year, to members of 
the staff or others who show character and ability. The scholars 
will serve for two years with the Bank’s correspondents and 
agents in the Dominions and in foreign countries. They will 
be paid their salaries, with special allowances and with scholar- 
ships of a hundred pounds a year, and they will have to make 
themselves proficient in foreign languages and in the methods 
of foreign trade and industry. There could be no finer oppor- 
tunity for an intelligent young banker. Lloyds Bank will be 
rewarded by securing a staff of experts in international banking 
and commerce whose experience should be of incalculable value 
to their country. 





Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 87j; Thursday 
week, 884; a year ago, 96, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROBLEMS OF DOCK LABOUR. 


TPXHE Report of the Court of Inquiry, presided over by 

Lord Shaw, which examined the demands of the 
dockers and dock labour generally was published on 
Wednesday week. It is an extremely important document 
which raises many questions of vital concern to everybody. 
It by no means deals with matters which affect the dockers 
alone. It touches issues of economic principle which are 
bound to influence the movement of wages throughout the 
country and the cost of almost every article for which the 
consumer pays. We would therefore beg our readers not to 
put this subject aside as one which is necessarily tedious, 
and in which they need not interest themselves. 

It is impossible to consider the work of the Court of 
Inquiry without at once comparing it with the Coal Com- 
mission. In the Coal Commission Mr. Justice Sankey, the 
Chairman, gave a casting vote which created the Majority 
Report of that Commission. Otherwise the members 
would have been equally divided. The dockers’ Court of 
Inquiry consisted of nine members, and the Majority 
Report was signed by seven of them, including the Chair- 
man, Lord Shaw, and two of these seven were representatives 
of the employers. It must be added, however, that one of 
these two employers made a large reservation—he did not 
accept the principle of the minimum daily wage. The 
minority of two who refused to sign the Majority Report 
dissented on several matters, but. primarily of course on this 
same question of the minimum wage. In many respects 
the proceedings of the Court were an enormous improve- 
ment on the Sankey Commission. The Sankey Commission 
made recommendations which, in spite of unending 
misunderstandings on the subject, were popularly supposed 
to be accepted in advance by the Government. The very 
fact that such enormous weight attached to the findings 
of the Commission should have caused it to be managed on 
particularly relevant and dignified lines. Yet, as we said 
at the time, the Commission was a scandal because it was a 
break with the whole British tradition—an extremely good 
tradition—as to the methodical, scientific, and judicial 
spirit of Commission work. Wild appeals were made to the 
gallery, and members of the Commission entered the arena 
and exchanged the réle of the examiner for that of the 
advocate. The dockers’ inquiry, on the other hand, was 
thoroughly judicial ard methodical. Both sides were 
apparently trying to arrive at the truth, not to make a 
score on points; and the mutual spirit of tolerance and 
respect was as noticeable as it was agreeable. The recom- 
mendations of the Dockers’ Report, of course, bind 
nobody. The purpose of the Court was to discover facts, 
and to give them publicity. It is at this point that the 
public must take up its duty of making itself acquainted 
with those facts and of coming to a decision. 

The chief recommendations of the Court, are that a 
national minimum wage shall be established of 16s. a day 
for a forty-four-hours week ; that there shall be a system of 
registration for dock labour in all ports, docks, and harbours 
of the kingdom ; that the principle of the maintenance of 
unemployed casual labour be approved ; that dock wages 
shall be paid weekly; and that Whitley principles be 
everywhere introduced for dock labour. The Report, 
in fact, grants all that Mr. Bevin, the dockers’ very capable 
and eloquent representative, demanded. Mr. Bevin is 
certainly to be congratulated on his tremendous success. 
In many ways he deserved it. He frequently conciliated 
his opponents by his fairness, his good temper, and by what 
may be called his sporting view of the whole problem. He 
was guilty of one or two lapses, notably when he said that 
when he was a boy he was driven by poverty to steal and 
that he was not ashamed to say so; but on the whole it is 
only fair to say that Labour has never had a better champion 
in a Court of Inquiry. We ought to add here that the 
Court postponed its inquiry into the complicated question 
of overtime. A certain amount of evidence on the subject 
was given, but the Court made no recommendations on 





for overtime of 12s., even if the docker worked for on] 

half-an-hour. It must be remembered, moreover, th rnd 
great deal of dock work overtime is indispensable. I a ~ hn 
respect dock labour resembles agricultural labour ie: ZZ 
it is quite impossible to work on a fixed time-table T — 
of the temptation there would be to dawdle over ¢] - 
half-hour of the normal time-table, and earn the 19. L 
prolonging the unloading of an already almost empty sl 

To provide this temptation would be almost to’ ‘ 
premium on dishonesty. We cannot think that it is ca i 
principle at all to assess overtime at a very high rate in . 

industry in which overtime is generally unavoidable - 

Now let us try to look at the whole matter from the 
national point of view, which is virtually identical with the 
point of view of the consumer. It is true of all industries 
that an industry cannot pay more wages than the industry 
is worth. If wages are raised by statute, and the private 
firms or public institutions concerned are not making 
enough profits to pay these new wages in addition to aii 
their customary obligations, the additional cost must {ql 
in the case of a private firm on the consumer, or in the case 
of a public institution on the taxpayer or ratepayer. The 
real puzzle at the docks is how to increase efficiency—to 
persuade men to be better timekeepers, not to take so many 
days off, and to work harder when they are at work. At 
present there is a serious deterioration in efficiency. The 
evidence leaves no doubt about that. All that Mr. Bevin 
could say in gratitude for having his proposals accepted 
was that he would do his best to speed things up, but 
neither he nor the Court produced any definite scheme, 
We must hope that all will be well, but the basis on which 
we build hope is words. Mr. Bevin argued that the whole 
of the new wages could be paid out of the “ profits of the 
shipowners,” but, as Sir Lynden Macassey pointed out, the 
proportion of dock work done by dockers employed by 
shipowners is not more than 25 per cent. of the total. 
Nor was Mr. Bevin able to say anything in contradiction 
of the fact that for many years before the war shipowners 
made very small profits, and that it is only out of the 
reserves of profit made during the war that the losses in 
material can now be made good at the present hig) 
cost of construction. It is an absurd mistake to suppose 
that only shipowners employ dockers. Dockers are also 
employed by public port authorities, and by all kinds of 
wharfingers, warehousemen, and merchants. How would 
such institutions and persons as these pay the new bill ! 
They would of course simply pass it on to the consumer. 
A general rise in the cost of commodities would set us all 
once more trotting round the vicious circle. More wages 
would be demanded in every trade to meet the new cost of 
living, and nothing would have been gained by anybody. 
As Sir Alfred Booth very wisely and pertinently said: “| 
want the dockers to get better wages. ‘They can only g+ 
them by more output and by raising the value of the 
pound.” 

Evidence before the Court showed that in some docks the 
men will not work more than three or four days a week. 
Another practice is to linger over the work in order that 
overtime at a higher rate of pay may become necessary. 
Mr. Bevin made what was, so far as words go, quite 4 
moving appeal on behalf of the dockers for more of the 
amenities of life. We regret to say, but we [eel 
honestly bound to say, that the existence of a widespread 
demand for the amenities and arts of life among the dockers 
cannot be reconciled with the evidence given. The facts 
show that the average docker is content to earn a certain 
amount of money, and to knock off work when he has made 
that amount. He has no idea of earning the necessary 
margin for spending on books, or pictures, or music, of 
sight-seeing, or such things. Of course we are speaking 
only of the average man, not of the exceptions which are to 
be found in every occupation. It also ought in fairness to 


| be said that the Dockers’ Unions and the Transport Workers’ 


Federation have not supported the practice of shirking or 
of bad timekeeping. The proposal of a national minimum 
daily wage of 16s. reminds one of the 12} per cent. increase 
which Mr. Churchill introduced in the munition factories. 


| He originally granted that increase to the instructors of 


Mr. Bevin’s demand that a minimum payment for overtime | women in the factories, but, as we all know," the increase 


of four hours should be made at the rate of 3s. an hour, | rapidly extended through every trade. 


Mr. Churchill had 


regardless of the length of time worked. If this proposal | thrown a stone into the pond and the ring of water spread 
should ever be accepted, there would be a minimum payment 


till it could go no further. If the proposed minimum wage 
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took effect, the dockers would rank not only above 
semi-skilled workers but above a great many skilled workers. 
|s it to be supposed that the semi-skilled and the skilled 
would quietly consent to be shoved back to a more rearward 
sition in the great industrial order of precedence ? 
Human uature would not stand such a thing. If the 
Report were adopted, a docker would receive 2s. an hour ; 
but that is more than is now earned by a skilled joiner or a 
killed fitter. Nor is it easy to see how a national minimum 
wage could justly be applied. Dock work is done not only 
in the great harbours and ports but in nearly a thousand 
small ports, estuaries, and creeks. Jt was shown in evidence 
that if the 16s. a day minimum were granted, the increase 
gould be only 3s. 9d. a week at Swansea, but would be 
é] 19s. 103d. a week at Troon. The coastal trade was very 
badly hit by the war, and a revival of this trade is one of the 


of 16s. 


obvious mears of reducing transport congestion. Imagine 
how little dock work would be increased at Troon—rather 


how much it would be decreased !—if this enormous increase 
were required by law. We have in our mind’s eye a vision 
of the wharf and jetty labourers who are characteristic 
fgures in certain East Anglian and Southern estuaries. They 
emerge from the inn when the sailing vessel comes in on the 
top of the tide. They are dressed in blue jumpers, * fear- 
nought ” trousers, and sea boots. They have been waiting 
for the job, and when it is over they will wait again. 
If any of these men were told that he would get 16s. a day 
bylaw he would be staggered. We have not been able 
to find a suitable word for the feelings of the employers, 
and yet it is on the enterprise of employers in this kind 
of work that the relief of transport congestion partly 
depends. 

Finally we must say a few words about the maintenance 
of the unemployed labourers. Unemployed casual 
labour in the docks ig a long-standing and a great evil. 
There are times when, owing to the conditions of the work, 
men simply cannot find work. Employers of dock labour 
have generally been able to draw in busy times upon 
reserves of the intermittently unemployed. But no self- 
respecting industry ought to be content with such a state 
of things. Unfortunately, though the Court of Inquiry 
asserted the principle of maintenance, it suggested no 
scheme for paying the unemployed docker. All schemes of 
decasualizing labour necessarily mean a certain restriction 
upon the liberty of the docker to choose his job. A system 
of registration—and of course maintenance of the unem- 
ploved docker cannot be conducted without registration— 
means that the man must go to the work wherever it is, for 
the work cannot be brought to the man. Sir Alfred Booth 
has worked for years at registration schemes. But the 
dockers themselves have frequently refused to accept these 
schemes just because they object to the necessary re- 
striction of their liberty of choice. In spite of this, we 
sincerely hope that it may be possible to work out a plan 
of maintenance. 

Much praise has been bestowed upon this Report, but 
we cannot help expressing our own disappointment that. 
although the inquiry was admirably conducted, it seems 
to have ended in proposals which would set us once more 
running round the uneconomic circle like a squirrel in its 
cage, 





GERMANY AND THE ALLIES. 

tae appearance of German troops in the neutral 

territory of the Rhine, and the counter-move of 
the French Government, who instantly occupied several 
of the large towns—Frankfort, Darmstadt, Hanau, Hom- 
burg, Wiesbaden, and Offenbach—produced a situation 
which had the elements of a first-class crisis. When we 
write on Thursday we hope and believe that the tension 
will very soon be relaxed, and that a solution will be found 
in the simultaneous withdrawal of both German and 
French troops. If this solution should be reached, some- 


thing may even have been gained by all the anxiety. The 


Germans will have been warned that they will not be | 


allowed to break the letter of the Treaty, and the Allies 
will have learned that the difficulties and dangers of the 
luture will be very great indeed if they do not act in 
concert. 

A very brief survey of recent events may help our readers 
more easily to understand what are at the best extremely 
obscure episodes. When Dr. Kapp and General von 











Liittwitz engineered their reactionary revolution the 
German Government, Herr Bauer then being Chancellor, 
met the challenge by calling upon the working people 
throughout Germany to join in a general strike and thus 
paralyse all the threatened movements of the revolution- 
aries. It was an unprecedented act for a Government to 
call a general strike. We can remember nothing like it. 
The fact that the workmen as a whole responded seems to 
us to have proved that most Germans are heartily sick of 
the militarists, and are determined not to have them back 
in power, It is not easy to run a general strike even when 
the strikers’ bread and butter is the issue, but here was a 
general strike exerted in the interests of a political principle. 
The German Government had inoculated the country with 
a Gisease in order to combat a worse disease. Political 
pathology of this kind is an entirely new science, and the 
interesting question arose whether the Government, 
having started a new disease, would be able to cure it. 
From that time onwards great play was made with the 
proceedings of the eds,” who had been given their 
opportunity by the gerieral strike, and were said to be 
pillaging the German towns in the Ruhr district under the 
exciting inspiration of the Red Flag. Some declared that the 
Red revolution was a real thing, a danger not only to 
Germany but to all Europe; others said that the German 
militarists were deliberately exaggerating the Red move- 
ment, and were merely using it as a pretext for doing 
what they could not otherwise have done with even a 
semblance of plausibility. Herr Miiller, it will be remem- 
bered, became Chancellor after the very short and inglorious 
reign of the Kapp usurpers. Herr Miiller, who is a Majority 
Socialist, and who undertook the very disagreeable task 
of signing the Peace Treaty, of course professes not to be a 
militarist. Why then did he send German troops into the 
neutral territory if he was not really alarmed by the action 
of the Reds? If we may assume, for the moment at all 
events, the good faith of Herr Miller, the explanation no 
doubt is that he is not master in his own house. He 
sees how much depends upon the maintenance of his 
Government, and in order to maintain it he compromises 
with his most powerful opponents and follows the line of 
least resistance. That, after all, is a plan of action not 
unknown in countries where Governments are much 
more secure than Herr Miiller’s Government can be said 
to be. 

However these things may be, the entry of German 
troops into the neutral district was a distinct violation 
of the Peace Treaty. It is true that the German Govern- 
ment before sending the troops had asked French 
permission; but that permission was promised only on 
condition that certain German towns should be simul- 
taneously occupied by Allied troops. The Berlin Govern- 
ment did not wait for any such arrangement to be 
concluded; they sent troops, under G:neral Watter, 
into the Ruhr district, and announced that the plight 
of the populations of the Ruhr towns was so serious that 
they could wait no longer. They acted in the spirit of 
the late Poet Laureate’s justification of the Jameson 
Raid: “ Wrong! Was it wrong? . . There were 
girls in the coal-reef city,” and so on—if we may venture 
to adapt Alfred Austin’s unfortunate poem. There can be 
no doubt whatever that the Articles of the Peace Treaty 
which regulate the Rhine zone have been literally 
violated, Germany has committed what Article 44 
calls a ‘hostile act.” The French answer was the 
undeniable logic of Marshal Foch. 

Since then the German Government have protested 
in very strong language against the French action, for all 
the world as though France, and not Germany, had broken 
the Treaty. No one who cannot see inside the German 
Government can possibly say in what respects the German 
Government are acting sincerely and in what respects 
insincerely. All we know for certain is that the German 
record in the use of the Baltic troops and of the Marine 
Brigade is not good. Again and again we were told 
that the Baltic troops were to be disbanded when they 
had returned, all too late, from the Baltic Provinces. 
Yet those troops were the backbone of Dr. Kapp’s militarist 
revolution. The German record is also superficially bad 
as regards the disbandment of troops. According to the 
Peace Treaty, the German Army was to be reduced to 


200,000 men by March 3lst. The period of grace was 
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afterwards extended, but Germany will have failed to 
observe the new conditions if the number is not reduced 
to 200,000 by April 10th, and to 100,000 three months 
later. The German answer, of course, is that it is unfair 
and useless simply to count heads and to call them soldiers. 
The German Government protest that they must have 
organized bodies of men, who are not really soldiers but 
only a gendarmerie, to keep order. To a considerable 
extent that is true ; but all the more trustworthy evidence 
shows that the danger from the Reds has really been 
greatly exaggerated. The Red revolutionaries were never 
much more than a rabble of perhaps 10,000 men without 
proper arms or equipment. Their movement has already 
almost collapsed. Surely Herr Miiller, with all the proofs 
he has had that the German people are an orderly people 
at heart, and that they do not desire a restoration of 
militarism, will at last feel himself strong enough to get 
rid of the firebrands, and even to make a public example 
of the Kapp usurpers who recently seized Berlin and drove 
out the legitimate Government. 

From what we have said it will be seen that the justifica- 
tion of the French action is morally fairly complete. As 
things are turning out, we fancy that the solution will 
be perhaps even more satisfactory than what might have 
been accomplished by better means. The better means 
obviously would have been for the Allies to act together. 
It is most unfortunate that they never seem able to concert 
their plans quickly enough to profit by the most suitable 
opportunities. We cannot consider these failures and 
delays apart from the state of feeling between France and 
Great Britain, which latterly has been by no means satis- 
factory. Our relations must be improved, and they will 
probably be improved more quickly by candour than by a 
mistaken reticence. The heart of our disagreement is 
that France not unnaturally fears the revival of Germany 
she remembers the past only too vividly—while Englishmen 
believe that Germany with a grievance would be the worst 
and most dangerous kind of neighbour. There are many 
other differences, but these form a great subject to which 
we may have to return on some future occasion. 








SLAVERY FOR BRITISH WORKERS. 


\y JE have awaited with some curiosity the conclusion 

of the civil war in Russia in order to see what 
Lenin and Trotsky would do under peace conditions. The 
relentless despotism of the Bolsheviks might conceivably 
be regarded as the outcome of military necessity. They 
were fighting for their existence, it might be said, against 
a ring of enemies, and their barbarous violence was exer- 
cised in self-defence. The excuse would not be valid, 
but it is at least plausible. The true proof of Bolshevism, 
and the test of its foreign admirers, has now come with 
the end of fighting over the greater part of Russia. 
The moment has arrived for Lenin’s Utopia to dazzle us 
with its proletarian charms. The new revelation is, 
however, not forthcoming. For the Bolsheviks announce 
through their prophet that they mean to continue as they 
have begun. They have forced the Russians to fight for 
them, and now they propose to force the Russians to work 
for them. The “Red” armies which were raised for 
service against Admiral Koltchak and General Denikin 
are being transformed into Labour corps, and will be 
employed on civilian tasks under military discipline. 
Other men, as well as the women, will also be subjected to 
industrial conscription at the will of the dictators. Lenin, 
who, to do him justice, is an honest fanatic, has made no 
secret of his belief that the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat ’ should be “ an iron rule,” and that in industry it 
must insist on “ iron discipline during work, with absolute 
submission to the will of one person, the Soviet director, 
during work.” He is putting his theory into practice and 
converting Russia into a slave State. The work of 
Al>xander the Liberator, who freed the serfs, is being 
reversed. The Russian workman has his wages and his 
hours of labour fixed for him. He has not the right to 
strike. If he withholds his labour, he must starve, and 
may be shot. Lenin can say, with Rehoboam, that, while 


the Tsar chastised the Russians with whips, the Bolsheviks 
will chastise them with scorpions. 

It is highly instructive to observe the attitude of Mr. 
Lansbury’s paper towards Lenin’s new decrees. Hitherto 





: . ars 
it has been the practice of our revolutionaries to deny the 


accounts of Bolshevism given by the “ capitalist ” p 
The Bolsheviks, they have suggested, were really pe. 
good fellows, sound Trade Unionists f- 
crats, who were much maligned by prejudiced journalists 
with some knowledge of Russia. But now that Lenin h, 
made it clear that his Utopia is based on industria] pa 
scription, or slavery, and is not to be troubled with effete 
Trade Union principles, his friends here have changed their 
tune. They might have said that his scheme had proved 
to be a disappointment. As it is, they prefer boldly to 
justify it. The Daily Herald came out on Monday with an 
astonishing leading article in defence of slavery in happy 
Russia. ‘he article was aptly entitled “ The Bloodiee, 
Front,” for Lenin means to drain the Russian workman's 
blood to the last drop in order to maintain his own elf. 
constituted rule. The Daily Herald tells us that 

“No Socialist can logically object to the principle embodied 
in the words, ‘He who will not work neither shall he eat,’ 
Discipline—iron, rigid discipline of the workers by the workers 
—is needed in Russia. It will be needed here whenever the 
workers come to p wer. The Socialist State calls for mors 
discipline than any other. The so-called freedom of the Capitalist 
State is freedom to starve, freedom to prostitute body and mind 
for bread, and freedom also for the clever, the unscrupulous, 
the sordid and mean, to exploit the many.” 

Further, says the Daily Herald, 

““We have no love for coercion of any kind, but we cannot 
visualize a modern State without it. Our choice is for that 
compulsion which aims at transforming the chaotic anarchica] 
struggle of to-day into the ordered Co-operative State of to- 
morrow. Our brothers in Russia are slowly but surely reaching 
their goal, and their failures and successes will show us the road 
we must travel.” 

Here then is the truth about Bolshevism from its chief 
exponent in this country. The working man had better 
put it in his pipe and smoke it. We must abandon our 
ancient liberties for an indefinite period in order that some 
future generation may perhaps enjoy the fancied delights of 
the Co-operative State. We must abolish our Parliament, 
our County and Town Councils, and our Trade Unions, and 
surrender our individual freedom and personal property. 
We must submit ourselves to the proletarian dictatorship 
of Mr. George Lansbury, supported by German, Russian, 
and Chinese miercenaries, and trust that somehow hereafter 
our descendants will see the dawn of the Golden Age. 
That is the plain English of the Daily Herald's doctrine. 
For Lenin and Trotsky do not represent in any true sense 
the Russian people. ‘hey are the leaders of a very small 
faction, composed of criminals and cranks. They rose to 
power by German help, and they have maintained them- 
selves in power by mere'less violence. Their rule is not 
that of the workers. The only freedom that they desire is, 
in the Daily Herald’s phrase, “ freedom for the clever, the 
unscrupulous, the sordid and mean, to exploit the many.” 
They dissolved the Russian Constituent Assembly before 
it could begin work. They pack all the Soviets or 
Councils with their creatures, and silence political opponents 
with the rifle or the machine-gun. It may be true, as the 
Daily Herald says, that Lenin regards slavery as a transition 
stage, but he reserves the right to say when it is to cease. 
Is it credible that any slave-owner, in Russia or elsewhere, 
would ever voluntarily determine that his slaves would be 
better off in freedom than under his benevolent direction ‘ 
The world had a very long experience of slavery up to 
1834, but it heard little of slave-holders who emancipated 
their bondmen. We may safely conclude that until the 
Bolshevik tyrants have been overthrown there will be 
no freedom in Russia. ; 

We wonder what the British working man really thinks ol 
the Daily Herald’s advocacy ofslavery. The Daily Herald 1s 
being financed by some of the Trade Unions andis regarded 
as a sort of official organof the Labour Party. Yetifthere 
is one doctrine that the Trade Unions and the Labour Party 
have repudiated most decisively, it is industrial con- 
scription. During the controversy over Conscription 1 
the winter of 1915-16, it was made clear that, while Trade 
Unionists were in the mass ready and willing to fight for 
their country, they were suspicious of compulsory military 
service lest it might lead to compulsory industrial service. 
On the very day in January, 1916, when the House of 
Commons sanctioned the principle of Conscription, 4 
Labour Conference decided against it, despite their most 
trusted leaders, because it was the “ first step to a general 


ery 
and genuine demo. 
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sntroduction of a vicious principle.” The attitude of the 
Tabour Party was clearly expressed in the resolution 
carried at the Trade Union Congress on September 17th, 
1916 :— we ; ; } 
“That this Trade Union Congress views with grave mis- 
iving the introduction of compulsory military service into 
ae Britain. This country having always been the chief 
ee shold against tyranny and oppression, personal, industrial, 
a military, hereby instructs the Parliamentary Committee 
rod lose no opportunity after the war to press for the repeal of 
i" Acts of Parliament imposing economic, industrial, and 
mailitary compulsion upon the manhood of the nation, and to 
re-establish individual liberty, with the right voluntarily to 
refrain from organized destruction.” 
In the same month Mr. Smillie, addressing the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, said that “any attempt to 
introduce industrial conscription among the miners would 
yroduce something akin to a revolution.” Mr. Smillie’s 


professed admiration for the Bolsheviks is hard to reconcile 
with this warning, inasmuch as the Bolsheviks are using 


their “ Red ” armies in mining and have po use for “ civil 
liberties” at all. We may also recall the fact that the 
Munitions Acts, designed to increase the production of the 
guns and shells without which our armies would have been 
utterly defeated, were opposed by the Labour larty for 
fear lest they should deprive the workman of his freedom. 
Thus Miss Margaret Bondfield, speaking at a Labour Party 
Conference on January 28th, 1916, moved that the Muni- 
tions Act should be amended “ with a view to preventing 
the pretext of war being used for the greater coercion and 
subjection of labour,” and dwelt upon the need for the 
“utmost vigilance in defence of their industrial and 
political liberties.” So far as we know, the sentiments 
expressed by the Trade Unionists and Labour politicians in 
1916 are those which they would express to-day. The 
minérs’ delegates last spring refused point-blank to limit 
the right to strike as the price to be paid for Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s scheme oi nationalization in the coal industry. 
Only this week the Independent Labour Party, despite its 
reputation for extreme views, has declined, by a majority 
of two to one, to ally itself with the Bolshevik slave- 
masters. We may take it that the Labour Party and the 
Trade Unions are still as strongly opposed as ever to indus- 
trial conscription or serfdom, whether imposed by a 
majority of an elected Parliament or by a minority of self- 
appointed fanatics. How comes it, then, that these 
organizations are said to be supporting a journal which 
advocates slavery imposed and maintained by force ? 
This is one of the strange contradictions which strike any 
dispassionate student of the Labour movement, and show 
him that things are not always what they seem in Labour 
polities. The truth is that the Labour Party is a for- 
tuitous combination of factions which are at hopeless 
variance with one another. The leaders try to preserve 
an appearance of unity in the belief that it gives them 
strength. They tolerate the Bolsheviks under the belief 
that they are harmless lunatics who could easily be con- 
trolled. In reality this mad revolutionary element is 
tainting the whole party, and frightening away the reason- 
able people whom the Labour leaders want to attract. 
For if the immediate aim of the Labour Party is, as its 
reputedly official organ says, to reduce us all to slavery, 
after a thousand years of freedom, it can never hope to 
attain power in England. 
DRESS AND THE ARTS. 
W E wrote three weeks ago of the new demand for 
beauty of line and colour in household utensils 
and implements. There is one group of trades in which 
such a demand has always been felt, a group which ft is 
therefore perhaps not uninteresting to consider, as in its 
development we may see a forecast of the lines along which 
the evolution of things of domestic use will proceed, 
The response to the demands of an instructed public, a 
public almost of connvisseurs, has been the growth 
of a group of trades which have a considerably higher 
standard of aesthetics than have other manufacturers. 
The trades to which we allude are of course those which 
are concerned in dress designing and making, the manu- 
facture, printing, and dyeing of fabrics, and the preparation 
of such articles as “ fancy leather goods,” artificial flowers, 
straw, and plumes. This high standard not only affects 
What we might call the aristocracy of the trade, the great 











Parisian dress ateliers, the princely furriers whose work is 
associated with the haute couture, but it is also reflected in 
the middle-class shops which cater for women of small 
means. If the reader will take a walk along any of the 
principal streets of London where drapers’ shops are to be 
found close to those of retailers of other goods, he will find 
that for one pottery or stationer’s shop which has something 
in its windows which he can admire he will see three 
women’s shops which show some trifle that is beautiful and 
has been carefully designed. Perhaps only in the trade in 
women’s dress has the demand for beautiful things never 
been quite interrupted. Even in the commercial dark 
ages—the last thirty years of the last century, that 
Gilterdammerung of architecture and the lesser applied 
arts—beauty still burnt visibly, in an eclipse that never 
became total, in the drapers’ and milliners’ shops. 

Women’s dress has lately excited a good deal of reproba- 
tion, but if we care to recall in our own minds the pageant 
of historic fashion we shall probably be obliged to admit 
that never before has it so closely approximated to 
the formula of which we spoke in a former article 
—“ Commodity, Firmness, and Delight.” We must not, 
of course, judge any epoch by its eccentrics, damn the’ 
instinct for gorgeousness that characterized the Middle 
Ages because some women wore excessively high head- 
dresses (and were duly satirized for it). We must not 
despise the Elizabethans because it grew proverbial that 
the worth of a manor could be embroidered upon a 
stomacher and pair of cuffs. We should not disapprove of 
the Empire’s revival of classic drapery, with its sensibility 
to beauty of line, because in Paris a few women wore 
wetted muslin. Let us be equally just to our own 
generation and consider the dress of women who have an 
ordinary sense of proportion. 

How are the three necessaries, ““ Commodity, Firmness, 
and Delight,” catered for in modern dress? At first we 
may fancy that “ Delight” is not 2s much considered as it 
used to be; but a moment’s reflection will remind us that 
only ceremonial dress survives, and that “ Delight” has 
always been severely restricted in the everyday dresses worn 
by women on their everyday occasions. “Commodity ” and 
“ Firmness ” are more obviously considered tc-day if we 
take ‘ Commodity ” as here representing the protective and 
warmth-giving functions of dress—the fact that it must 
not hamper such movements as breathing and walking— 
and if we exemplify “ Firmness”’ by the circumstance that 
the most brilliant designer could not make a dress out of 
a cobweb. For years doctors fulminated against tight- 
lacing, long and heavy skirts, and high, tight collars. 
Now that the fashion has reformed all these abuses the 
prudes are aghast. The jumper is the most striking 
and universal among the new fashions which are followed 
both by the aristocracy and the proletariat of dress. It 
is generally agreeable and often beautiful in colour, and 
graceful in line. Besides this, it is of course the garment 
which for twenty years the advocates of rational dress 
have been trying to force upon women. Long may it 
remain the fashion! In modern dress “ Delight,” the 
aesthetic quality, is perhaps predominantly shown first 
in colour and secondly in beauty of textures. It must 
be remembered that variation in texture is one of the 
sources of aesthetic pleasure that is used most cunningly 
by dress designers. 

It is rather interesting to notice that, if we are to judge 
by the display given at the Grafton Galleries a few days 
ago by many leading Parisian designers, such as Paquin, 
Beer, Decuillet, Premet, or Callot Seeurs, colour seems 
at the moment to be more successfully used in England 
than in France. There was not, for example, in the 
Paris display a single instance of the pretty “ candy 
stripes’ which are the fashion in England just now. 
“Candy stripes,” it should be explained, are stripes of 
about an inch wide, cach stripe of some clear, cool colour. 
For instance, mauve, chalky blue, and apple-green stripes 
will be woven on a background of grey silk, or if the material 
is fluffy or woolly the background may be white. Nor 
were there any of the particularly charming smudged 
silks which are now being used for making parasols and 
lampshades. These silks, again, are generally to be seen 
in cool colours, but here there is no pattern. A method 
is employed in dyeing the silk which results in patches of, 
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say, lemon yellow, which shade through green into blue, 
and through blue into pinks and magentas. Another 
beautiful fashion of which there were no examples at the 
Exhibition held by the Parisian experts was that of freely 
rendered conventional fruits and flowers, which are a 
great deal used in England both for furnishing and wearing 
apparel. They correspond to the fruit wreaths which 
are, of course, so characteristic a motif of classic and 
Renaissance architecture. Probably these things were 
used last season in Paris, and the great designers will 
not use them a second time unless forced to do so by the 
public taste. Fortunately in England the shops are full 
of them, indicating a revolt of the aesthetic chic against 
the merely chic. 

Itis a curious fact that most intelligent people, and nearly 
all men, are a little ashamed to confess how much they 
care about dress, and how much pleasure it gives them 
to see the beautiful colours with which women are public- 
spirited enough to adorn public places. If they would 
imagine for a moment the state of things were all women 
suddenly to take to wearing black, they would realize how 
important to the amenities of a real civilization is women’s 
love of bright colours. Imagine the Bank Holiday crowds 
with which we have mingled for the last few days if instead 
of red, green, flame-coloured, blue, purple, and jade-green 
coats and ha‘s and jerseys all the women had dressed 
in drab! Imagine the river on a summer holiday afternoon 
if women carried black sunshades, and we shall see their 
place in civilization. Industrialism and the revolting 
poets of the industrial age induced the last generation 
to believe that Nature is naturally always beautiful and 
that man is inevitably always vile. It was a gloomy 
belief, for nearly all men are obliged to live within sight 
of their fellows. Perhaps the moderns differ most from 
their forefathers in their change of outlook on this point. 
For the belief is changing. We now presume the innocence 
of the accused. We do not assume the vileness of man. 
Instead, we call in the architect and the designer of clothes 
to make the inevitable presence of our neighbours a pleasure 
and not a pain. 








THE GIFT OF INVISIBILITY. 
I ONG ago, when men were children and made fairy- 

4 stories, the power to become invisible was regarded as 
the most enviable of gifts. Various herbs and magic potions 
were supposed to confer it. Shakespeare alludes to the super- 
stition in connexion with fern-seed. Nowadays our imagination 
runs on opposite lines. If we ever write fairy-stories again, the 
spells and potions will be desired to make us not invisible but 
conspicuous. The fairy godmother will impart to the infant 
at the christening the secret of self-advertisement. Not long 
ago we heard a witty Frenchwoman describing a naturally insig- 
nificant person whom circumstances had placed in a prominent 
position as gifted with invisibility. Her ironic words were of 
course intended in a wholly derogatory sense. “People are 
for ever asking that she should be pointed out to them even in 
her own house,” she said of her friend, “ and they go to sleep 
in her presence forgetting that she is there, she has this gift in 
so remarkable a degree.” 

Setting aside its ill-nature, there is a good deal in this criticism 
to make one think. It is only literally that all members of the 
human race are much about the same size. Certain people carry 
about with them an atmosphere which has the quality of magni- 
fying. Neither their brains nor their hearts have very much to 
do with the matter. They stand out in the minds and memories 
of their acquaintance, for no very apparent reason, a head 
and shoulders above the crowd. They are found in every class 
of life, with every sort of capacity, and occasionally with very 
little of any sort. They have by nature what others devote 
their lives to obtaining—distinction. Men usually describe 
these persons as “typical” of whatever class they may happen 
to belong to. “ Don’t you remember So-and-so?"’ we hear them 
say to their contemporaries. ‘‘ Ah! he was a typical Suffolk 
labourer ’’—or Yorkshire landowner, or London clerk, or foreign 
diplomat, as the case may be. All they really mean is that the 
man had a conspicuous and memorable personality. By the by, 
it is strange that the word “ memorable ” is not more commonly 
applied to persons, and is continually upon our lips with regard 
to occasions. Memorable occasions are by no means always 
great occasions. Often they are wholly unimportant, but there 


8 something about them which is impressive and which makes 





| 
them stand out. They are recollections which we always 


approach through some invisible medium which increases their 
importance. The person whom from time to time they pre 
occupy, and who has forgotten thousands of more significant 
happenings, can never explain their persistence. 

Writers of fiction inevitably deal most often with the types 
who stand out from the crowd. Now and then an author will 
insist, and even over-insist, upon outward insignificance in order 
to use the physique of a hero or a heroine as a foil to his or her 
mind. Charlotte Bronté made use of this ruse with pre-eminent 
success, The Brontés themselves had by all accounts “ the gift 
of invisibility * in a marked degree. No one was impressed by 
them at first sight, and upon general company they made no 
impression whatever. The fact is extraordinarily difficult to 
understand when one considers their genius, their wit, and their 
almost inhuman strength of will. What would they have beep 
like if they had lived now, if they had done war work and reso. 
lutely turned their backs upon their home and their grim father 
and that poor drunken creature of talent, their brother? Would 
they have lost “ the gift of invisibility’ ? It is difficult to say 
because plainly it was a gift which they valued, and thought 
added to the fascination of a heroine the interest of whose histor y 
depended entirely upon the power of her personal charm, 

To be the unseen power at the back of the obvious power is a 
very rare and very sophisticated form of ambition among men, 
Until lately it has been perhays the commonest form of ambition 
among women. Most women are not ambitious at all: but 
a few even among those whose sphere of action was wholly 
confined to their own families have had a great love of power 
and an equal desire to hide its exercise. Nowadays other spheres 
of action have been opened to women, and they have filled them 
very well—very conspicuously well. For the moment they have 
no desire to hide their influence. On the contrary, they have 
an overweening wish to make the most of it, to demonstrate and 
explain it to the world. But human nature never changes, or 
rather it never changes for long. Periods of variation occur, 
and last long enough to make the critics predict what never 
actually happens—a fundamental change. Presently the women 
who do public work and exercise public influence will take once 
more to doing it very quietly, and once more wish to rule 
unseen. It is then that they will come to their full strength, a 
strength which has been in training for thousands of years. 

It has often occurred to the present writer to wonder whether 
those who have the choosing of the more active members of the 
Intelligence Department look—outside of personal courage and 
quickness of wit—for “ the gift of invisibility” or for the actor's 
gift. Non-memorable men, men easily overlooked, without 
perhaps any very marked characteristics, would surely be very 
useful. There is too, we should imagine, a good deal of daring 
to be found among those who, having no very acute sense of 
their own personality, dread rather less than the averago man 
to lose their lives. In saying this we are not for one moment 
derogating from the splendid quality of pluck as it is usually 
understood. A thousand men who could do their duty upon 
the field of battle, or in dangerous doctor’s work, or in the more 
dangerous trades, and who might run any risk for a friend, 
could not show the cool, the almost callous, courage necessary 
for the successful spy. 

There is a form of insignificance which has, and always will 
have, its attraction even in these noisy days, because unselfishness 
goes with it. There aro men who care for their work and their 
duty so intensely that in the performance of it they do literally 
efface themselves. They are so dutiful, so industrious, so loyal, 
that their own personality has hardly room to move, let alone 
todevelop. We imagine such men to be more often found among 
the hand-workers than the brain-workers, and among sub- 
ordinates than among chiefs. In a sense they are the most im- 
portant people in the world. They do an immense portion of 
the work of the world, but how many of them there are no one 
knows—they are invisible. 

If we may be allowed to make a Hibernian generalization, 
invisibility is more conspicuous among women than men because 
among them it is lovable. Pope in a bitter mood declared that 
** most women have no characters at all.” There is a sweet 
side to the half-truth which he uttered. Some women’s work, 
like some men’s, appears altogether to blur the outlines of their 
character; but this only happens when their sole, and perhaps 
overhard, work is the care of their children, and then it is very 
difficult to say where unselfishness ends and “ invisibility ” 
begins. Often they have a fair and gracious air like a day on 
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ghich there is no brilliant sun and no keen wind. “ Visibility 
r!” sneers the critic. All the same, those who know them 

pest love them most, and sometimes prefer them to any other 


type. 





FLOWERTIDE IN GALILEE. 

N spring, from Tiberias to Nazareth, and for many miles 
beyond, a man may wade in flowers. They wash in never- 
ending seas westward, till the seas which run from Cyprus check 
them. As I crossed the Galilean uplands, in early April, pink 
flax and the yellow scabious, perhaps the two most universal 
ard abundant of Palestine flowers, ran riot. But they had a 
score of gracious companions, scarcely less abundant, and the 
of the field seemed to be all flowers. Lilies had finished, 
except for stars of Bethlehem and an occasional stalk of golden 
asphodeline in the rocks, shining like tapers in their niches. But, 
though our Version says “ Consider the lilies,” we know that 
Christ considered not the lilies only, but pointed to cyclamen 
and seabious, to flax and crimson windflower. And walking 
this road, His path between Nazareth and Galilee, He saw cranes- 
pills and lupins, field chrysanthemums, margucrites, gentians, 
broomrapes white and blue. Not yellow scabious alone, but 
two kinds of blue, the tall, full-headed one of English heaths 
and a many-branching, smaller-flowered, resembling rather our 
devil’s bit scabious, were common. Both the Palestine rest- 
harrows, the pink and the golden, were at their best. And 
everywhere were tangles and thickets of red-berried burnet, a 

dwarf copse some twelve inches in height. 

I passed the Karn Hattin, a hill-face like the lowering front 
of a bull. A grove studded its northern end, where Saladin 
received his captives, after the fierce slaughter, and slew 
Reginald of Kerak for truce-breaking. Near Cana, rock cropped 
out, boulders bright with cyclamen and tall campanula. A 
large owl danced on a patch of sunlight. These Palestine owls 
care as little for glare as the little owls of Huntingdonshire roads 
do. A snake whipped across the path. I struck it, acting on 
the habit which years in India have given; but my friend cried 
out in protest, so I let it go by. But a Galilean peasant behind 
us leapt on its head and crushed it to death with his heel. 

Cana is a dusty hamlet, amid olives, pomegranates, and cactus, 
The cactus, at least, is a newcomer since Christ’s time. But the 
fountain runs freely as of old, flowing into the stone sarcophagus. 
Sarcophagi are the usual water-receivers in Palestine. After 
Cana, the road took us by two famous battlefields. There was 
the Fountain where the Knights Templars perished—“ and in 
the month of May, when the people of Nazareth were wont to 
gather roses,”’ instead of the rose-harvest the dead were gathered 
for burial. And there was the place of Junot’s sensational 
victory, a jungle of cactus now, as then. Beit Lidd, where the 
Seaforths were flung at cactussed terraces, in Allenby’s great 
sweep northward, was just such another hill. 

But I wanted to see the flowers which Christ had known in His 
boyhood. So we went out from Nazareth, with eyening, and 
climbed the Hill of Precipitation. Whether it was from here that 
His townsfolk tried to throw Him down, or not, I am sure He 
often came here. Here you looked out on the world, on the 
great highways of splendid Roman power and of traffic. Herod’s 
palace at Tiberias was shut away in the Jordan rift, with no 
outlook except what the gaps of the mountains gave. But here, 
at the gates of Nazareth “the flower village,” the boy could 
look down on the Esdraclon plain, where so many armies had 
perished or fled. Fronting were Gilboa and Carmel. Beisan, 
where the bodies of Saul and Jonathan were exposed, is just 
round the sweep of Little Hermon. Here He must have lain 
and watched. One remembers Hugh Miller, after his father’s 
death at sea, lying out on the cliff, as his autobiography describes 
and as James Smetham has shown him, in the most wistful of 
his etchings, looking far outward, as he dreamed. 

What flowers, then, did the boy see when He visited these 
hills? In the tiny valleys which rift them He would find all 
the flowers of which I have written, with gladiolus and bladder 
campion in the plots of wheat. Among the boulders were 
knapweeds, marguerites, marigolds, poppies, wild pinks. Where 
the mountain-mess has surged up before it drops abruptly are 
rocks jagged and cruel, so that, even with boots, it was a sharp 
pain to clamber over them. Their interstices are crammed with 

scrub, with lentisk, burnet, carob, ilex. Yet even here I found 
abundant flowers. Bee-orchis grew freely, not the dwarf bee- 
orchis so common throughout Lebanon, but the large flower of 
our Sussex downs. I cannot forget my own wonder, as a boy, 


oo 





when I climbed over a wall in the Cotswolds and found myself 
in a field where bee-orchises grew in their hundreds. No boy, 
certainly not the boy who lived in Nazareth, could see this 
whimsical, exquisite flower and forget it. I found it nowhere 
else in Palestine or Syria. But it was at home in these rocks, 
where strange plants seemed to have been clustered, as if of set 
purpose. Here, in its season, the boy who wondered at the beo- 
orchis and the kindly fantasy of its Artificer, could find the 
flowers of butcher’s broom, green-white stars with central purple 
spikes, quaintly pinned on the undersides of the leaves. Here 
grew quaking-grass, with larger seeds than our English kind. 


Cyclamens, daintiest of rock-flowers, sprang from their 
variegated leaves. These the Syrians of Lebanon call “ Lady 


” 


Mary’s Incense ’’ and “ Pitchers of the Mountains.” But, with 
their flaming, brushed-up petals, like tresses, they seemed to me, 


especially the scarlet ones, like pierrettes or columbines. Ted 
anemones are here, but these had finished when I came. Their 


place was not vacant, since the red ranunculus had filled it, a 
flower not easily distinguished till you come up to it. Negella 
ciliaris, which is not unlike a double yellow ranunculus; the 
red Helichrysum sanguineum ; Geropogon glabrum, like a grass 
which had decided to put out pink flowers; Umbilicus pendu- 
linus, the common pennywort of houses and hills—all these avs 
in the crags where Nazareth breaks down to the central plain. 
But it is not by the flowers alone that a boy might wonder as he 
“thought God’s thoughts after Him.”’ For in the butcher's 
broom I found a large green mantis, with body and wings perfect 
in mimicry of stick and leaf. And the place is lonely, a crag at 
the end of a boy’s world. Epwarp J. THompson. 





A DAY WITH KINGFISHERS. 

N the depths of ——shire there is a little moated grange. I 

do not know when the house was built, but there is a letter 

extant written from it in 1492, and Surrey’s widow lived thcre 

after he was put to death by Henry VIII. for quartering the 

Royal Arms. It is surrounded by water crossed by a double- 

arched bridge of old pink brick, and near it is a hawthorn-tree 
just coming into leaf. 

It is impossible to imagine a more secluded spot. We are 
very old-fashioned in ——-shire, and many of us detest modern 
innovations. We have discarded rush-lights and tinder-boxcs, 
unwisely, as I think, having regard to the post-war match ; but 
in a neighbouring village there is said to be a witch or wise 
woman who for an inconsiderable sum makes a wax image of 
your enemy, and after treating it like St. Sebastian places it in 
the fire. He (or she) always dies in the end, but there is no 
time-limit. 

Sunday, March 21st, 1920, was as fine a day as even a pessi- 
mistic farmer could desire. ‘The library of the Grange opena 
temptingly on a brick-paved terrace overlooking the moat, 
and there, after lunch, we basked in the sun and watched 
the kingfishers. On the moat wall peering into the water sat a 
huge Persian cat who is descended (as we think) from tho 
favourite of Assurbanipal or Sargon. 

There are two pairs of kingfishers on the this 
spring, and daily during the past month I have seen a 
single bird, or sometimes even two together. But on that 
red-letter Sunday we were destined to see a sight such as 


moat 


falls to the lot of few even among the most fortunate 
ornithologists. We had scarcely finished drinking the liquid 


which passes for coffee in this realm of England than ons 
kingfisher, calling loudly, flew past; then came a pair, and a 
minute or two later another single bird. Their flight is so rapid 
that we thought that there might be only two circling round the 
moat; but presently there was a loud burst of whistling coming 
nearer and nearer, and four birds close to each other in Indian 
file passed just below us. It would be difficult to imagine a mors 
charming scene, or anything more beautiful than that * jocund 
company’ dressed in blue and pink, backed by clumps of 
daffodils in full bloom, “ tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 
Later in the afternoon I heard kingfishers in conversation near 
the bridge, and armed with a powerful glass I crept along the 
moat wall, which is there fortunately covered with ivy. Seated 
on the hawthorn a little above the water were a pair, the hea 
bird abeut a foot above her mate. I had never before watched a 
kingfisher’s courtship, and was almost afraid to breathe. The 
hen sat quite motionless, pretending that nothing of the remotest 
Occasionally she uttered a curious 


interest was going on. 
The kingfisher’s 


guttural sound, while he called unceasingly. 
love-song is merely a constant repetition of iis ordinary cry— 
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a shrill pipe. His tactics to win the lady’s affections were rather 
humiliatingly reminiscent of those of the male all over the world. 
He tried to sit on her branch, but she flew either up or down to 
avoid his attentions. Sometimes he hovered close to the tree 
in the sun, showing his lovely colours, and one felt that she must 
be hard to please to resist such a beautiful lover. Sometimes 
he would try the time-honoured and invariably unsuccessful 
ruse of flying away and pretending that he had lost all interest 
in such a perverse and obdurate female. She merely remained 
where she was and began fishing. She caught quite a large 
minnow, and had just swallowed it when her lover returned to 
find her sitting on the same branch perfectly cool, not having 
apparently noticed his absence. And so the game went on 
for at least half-an-hour, when something startled her and she 
darted away. He followed in hot pursuit, leaving a trail of 
blue in the air. 

Both pairs are still here, making a beautiful place more 
beautiful. E. G. D. 

March 24th, 1920. 

[Two pairs of kingfishers seldom nest very near to each other. 
We hope that “E. G. D.” will try to tame his kingfishers, as he 
seems to have an ideal spot for the experiment. We have heard 
of kingfishers which grew as bold as sparrows or robins when 
they became accustomed to a particular person who fed them. 
—Ep. Spectator.} 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“ Sprcrator.”’} 
Sir,— Thanks to lessened apprehensions of the levy on war 
profits and to hopes of the reinvestment of Government 
dividends distributed at the beginning of —_— a slight 
recovery occurred in the investment stocks to which 
I referred last week. Already, however, a sharp reaction 
is in progress as the result of developments in Germany 
and the state of affairs in Ireland, and while, as I explained 
in my previous letter, many of the Government stocks are 
attractive at the present level, it may be doubted whether 
the real recovery has yet arrived. In the first place, we 
have Budget uncertainties immediately ahead, while it is 
doubtful whether we have yet heard the last of the suggested 
extra levy on war profits. 

As regards the Budget, I do not propose to enter the 
lists with those who during the next few days will be 
making innumerable guesses as to taxation prospects. 
It may perhaps be of some service, however, if I state in a 
few sentences the nature of the position with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be confronted. If to the 
estimates of outlays for 1920-21 which have already been 
published we add 50 millions, representing one-half of the 
Anglo-French Loan for 100 millions maturing in the States 
in the autumn, we have a total projected outlay for the year 
of roughly 1,250 millions. For the year which has just 
closed the Revenue reached the magnificent total of 
1,340 millions; so at first sight it might appear that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s task was an easy one, and that he 
would have a surplus in sight of nearly 100 millions. 
Such is scarcely the case. Out of last year’s bumper 
Revenue the following exceptional items have to be borne 
in mind :— 


Excess Profits .. ee ee ee £290,000,000 
Miscellaneous ee eo 280,000,000 
£570,000,000 


Of these two items, Excess Profits can scarcely be expected 
to equal last year’s figure, now that the tax has been reduced, 
while nearly the whole of the amount under “* Miscellaneous” 
represents not Revenue but the appropriation of capital 
resources in the shape of the proceeds of the sales of Govern- 
ment assets. If, therefore, Mr. Chamberlain had to depend 
upon permanent and legitimate Revenue, his Budget 
would show not a surplus but a deficit. 

The Chancellor, however, has already been very anxious 
to explain that the coming Budget will not be a normal 
one ; in other words, it will include outlays which he con- 
siders must be held to be war outlays representing the after- 
math of war. It would probably defy Mr. Chamberlain 
to define precisely the total amount which might fffirly be 
styled “ war ” expenditure, and unfortunately uncertainty 
on that point makes it rather easy for any Chancellor to 
succumb to a temptation which knocks at the door of the 
Exchequer at the present time in the shape of the unrealized 
assets amounting to some hundreds of millions. If it 





were demonstrable that every penny of the year’s estimat ed 
outlays was normal expenditure, then the force of bi 
opinion urging the hypothecation of the proceeds of aes 4 
assets not to Revenue but to redemption of the Floatieg 
Debt would be irresistible. Inasmuch, however, as it 
quite easy to show that some at least of the year’s estimat ‘ 
outlays are directly connected with the war, there io at 
course something to be said for setting against a 
tional expenditure exceptional receipts such as the proceeds 
of the sales of assets. The Budget will probably show . 
normal Revenue considerably short of expenditure, and it 
is clear, therefore, that the Chancellor will have two courses 
before him. He may decide entirely to meet the deficit 
through drawing upon unrealized assets, and by their 
help show a small surplus. If, however, he is really jn 
earnest about reducing Floating Debt, it would not bg 
surprising if, while appropriating some portion of assets to 
meet the deficit, he also increased direct taxation, with the 
object of setting aside the proceeds of such imposts to 
debt redemption. I am inclined, at all events, to think 
that it would be unwise to reckon too confidently upon a 
colourless Budget and one without an addition to present 
imposts. 

The real point upon which attention should be focussed, 
however, is the question of expenditure, for the position in 
that respect is far from satisfactory.” True, the Revenue 
for last year exceeded all expectations, but so did Expendi- 
ture, and it is to be feared that so long as we have these 
abnormal Budgets, in which capital (in the shape of realized 
assets) is drawn upon to meet so-called abnormal and 
temporary expenditure, we shall never get that curtailment 
of Government expenditure which alone can give the lead 
in individual economy and cause the right kind of deflation. 
The need for this course has been loudly proclaimed by 
respective Governments, and by the Supreme Council in 
their recent manifesto, but so far there has been no attempt 
whatever to translate precept into practice. 

The fact is that our National Finances, which have been 
dominated by the Socialistic spirit for years past, are 
fast becoming the chief instrument of that force, and, 
together with the growth in bureaucratic control, threaten 
the gravest dangers. Instead of the nation relying for 
its prosperity upon individual effort, as it has done in the 
past, we have an expensive pauperizing system of doles 
and subsidies as demoralizing to the whole tone of national 
life as it is harmful to national prosperity. Even at the 
present moment, when the Exchequer is urging the need 
for a more rapid reduction in the Floating Debt, there is 
no talk of relinquishing these subsidies or cutting down 
expenditure, but only a consideration of tapping further 
the capital resources of the country to find the where- 
withal. And when a levy has been made, how shall we 
be better off so long as the real evil—namely, Government 
extravagance and the spread of bureaucratic control—goes 
unchecked ¢ There can be but one end to such a process. 

The pity of it all is that the ignorance of the community 
as a whole in all that pertains to finance and economics Is 
such that it seems well-nigh impossible to bring home the 
true situation. Yet if ever there were a time when 1b was 
necessary that the nation should perceive that the present 
trend of Socialistic finance can only end in the ultimate 
impoverishment of the whole community, it is to-day. 
I am glad, therefore, to note that at last some attention 
is being given by the Press to the courageous attempt 
which is being made by Oxford University to popularize 
some of the economic truths which particularly press lor 
attention at the present time. A series of what might 
truly be described as Tracts for the Times is being issued 
by the Oxford Press dealing with political economy 1 
terms easily to be understood by the multitude.  Inas- 
much as they are tracts and not treatises, mere outlines of 
the various subjects are dealt with, but many of them are 
admirably written, and it should be the mission of all wo 
are concerned in the enlightenment of the people upoa 
economic truths to see that they are widely circulated. : 

Under the heading of “ Britain’s Gold—Where is It! 
I observe that a correspondent in your issue of last wees 
calls attention to what is a very interesting subject namely, 
the precise quantity of gold m the form of coin or bullion 
in the country at the present time. In passing 1 may 
perhaps remind your correspondent that since the beginning 
of the year practically the whole of the gold which at te 
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time of the Cunliffe Report was held by the joint stock banks 
has been transferred to the Bank of England, and conse- 
uently the stock of visible gold may be rather less than 
¢ 181 millions he mentions. With regard to the mystery 
of the gold in the Bank of England having only increased 
by 15 millions during the seven months ending in January 
last, although the net import of gold was about 47 millions, 
the main explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
palance represented German gold sent to pay for foodstuffs 
chiefly imported from America. The gold came here for 
temporary safe custody, but practically the whole of it 
belonged to America and never went into the Central 
Reserve here. The more important and the more pract ical 
oint raised by your correspondent, however, is concerned 
with the question whether, apart from the visible gold 
reserve at the Bank, the Government hold either here or 
1e other side of the Atlantic any important stores of 


t 


on ¢l 


gO. 
F formation on these matters is essential to an intelligent 
comprehension of our financial and currency problems. 
Nor is the question of the gold paid out by the Banks of 
France and Russia during the war, and still included in the 
returns of those institutions as though it were an actual 
balance held abroad, a matter to be entirely ignored. The 
facts are that when during the war, and as a consequence 
of our financing the imports of France and Russia, we 
poured gold into the United States, we called upon those 
countries to take some share in meeting the gold drain. 
As against these disbursements of gold by France and 
Russia we gave credits exceeding many times the gold 
released, and those countries are of course enormously 
in our debt on balance. All the same, it would be inter- 
esting to know the precise arrangements which were made 
at the time the gold was released by the Banks of France 
and Russia, and also whether the total should be deducted 
from the figures given of the indebtedness of our Allies 
to us. 

As to your correspondent’s contention that it is unwise 
to attempt to redeem our maturing debt to America by 
shipping gold, opinions would doubtless differ ; but on the 
whole the policy finds favour in banking circles, and the 
effect in improving the American exchange on London has 
certainly been very marked. ‘The only danger, perhaps, 
is lest this very improvement should cause fresh laxity 
in the matter of economizing in our imports and of in- 
creasing our production and our exports.—I am, Su, 
yours iaithfully, ONLOOKER. 
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Str, As the minds of Inany ¢ irnest men, Liberals as W ell as 
Conservatives, are sorel Dp ced at the present moment, 
and are ile to arrive at uclusion in regard to the wisest 
course which should be pursued in order to bring lasting peace 
between Great Britain and Ireland, may I, as a Southern Irish 
Imperialist, be permitted to observe that, however much these 
persots may dislike the Irish Bill now in the House of 
Commons, the Act of 1914 is on the Statute Book, and will auto- 
matical; ne into force unless Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill be 
passed. By the Act of 1914 Ireland is to have but one Parlia- 


ment. This Parliament cannot come into existence unless with 
the consent o1 rcion of Ulster. In either case, the Sinn Fein 


» 1 . . ° 
Party will } an enormous majority, and will certainly 








e il 
decline to take the oath of allegiance to the King, and will 
almost certainly declare for the separation of the whole of 
Ireland from Great Britain and the establishment of a 
Republic. Do « er Liberals or Conservatives desire this ? If 
hot, there appears to me no alternative left them but to vote 
for Mr, Lloyd George’s Bill. 

May I ask them to consider the four following propositions, 
the truth of which I believe to be unchallengeable, and then to 
form their own opinions uninfluenced by the camouflage of 
party statements ? (1) In the present temper of the Irish 
People, the immediate political unity of Ireland would mean | 


ils complete separation from Great Britain and the Empire. 
2) In the interests of Great Britain and the Empire, such a 
separation would not be tolerated by the people of Great Britain 
and of the Empire, and must inevitably lead to civil war. (8) If 


ld. and no doubt the time is approaching when fuller | 














Ireland is therefore to remain within the Empire, there must 
at present be no single Irish Parliament. (4) It is generally 
acknowledged by thinking men that Ulster must not be coerced. 

If Ulster is not to be coerced, and if the coercion of Ulster 
would lead, as it inevitably would, to a drawing together of 
North and South Ireland in hatred towards England, and thus 
intensify and strengthen the separation movement throughout 
Ireland, and if, as is generally acknowledged, the continuance 
of the present unhappy coercion, with its attendant murders 
and outrages, cannot be permitted permanently to continue, it is 
difficult to conceive how peace is to be restored to my unhappy 
country except by a Bill drawn somewhat on the lines of that 
which the Government are now reading a second time in the 
House of Commons. I would therefore ask all who have the 
interests of the Empire and Great Britain at heart to support 
generally the present Bill. 

Much opposition to the Bill on the part of Irishmen would 
disappear if its financial clauses were drafted less in the 
interests of Great Britain and more in these of Ireland. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Irish people believe that the financial agree- 
ment made between England and Ireland at the time of the 
Union has been broken, and that Ireland has been overtaxed 
to the extent of an aggregate sum of not less than £300,000,000. 
They have been strengthened in their belief by the Report of the 
Royal Commission in 1896, in which it is stated “‘that the Act 
of Union imposed upon Ireland a burden which, events 
showed, she was unablo to bear,” and “ that the increase of 
taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 1860 was not 
justified by the existing circumstances,” “and that while the 
actual tax revenue of Ireland is about one-cleventh of that of 
Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very 
much smaller, and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding 
one-twentieth.” 

Irish opposition to the Bill is largely based upon the suspicion 
that Great Britain is trying to get the better of Ireland finan- 
cially, and that whilst she is asking from Ireland under the 
Bill an annual] sum of £18,000,000, Great Britain is withholding 
from Ireland the means of paying this sum, and of carrying on 
the government of Ireland, Customs, Excise, 
Income Tax, Super Tax, and Excess Profits Duty. 

The settlement of the Irish problem is of such paramount 
importance to the Empire, and indeed to the peace of the world, 
that true statesmanship should, by generous, indeed by over- 
generous, legislation, make it impossible for Treland and the 
world ever again to misinterpret Great Britain’s treatment of, 
and feelings towards, Ireland and the Irish race.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Mraru. 

Chaworth House, Ottershaw, Chertsey. 
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{To THe Epiror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR 
Sir,—‘‘ A rose by any other name will smell as sweet.” It 
high time that the Unionist members of the Government realized 
this and gave their body a new cognomen. ‘They now 
betrayed us unfortunate Unionists in the South and West of 
Ireland; we are shelved by the Northmen, and brushed one side, 
as of no account, by the Government of England. What crime 
have we committed ? We have supported law and order, we 
have given to England of our best, our blood and our 
God help 


is 


have 


money; 
we are now cast aside as being of no further use. us. 
My father was foully murdered, my; r gave his life to his 
country in the Great War. I am the last kin i 
country, and I am to be sacrificed on 
largely 


my brotie 


of my in this 


by a strong Government, * so-called 
Unionists.” Few indeed of the loyalists in Eng! 
by Asquith and the joker Birrell, 
tle with their protégés who 


ant 
i large extent, and are now, 





realize the 
position over here, started 
who manned Dubiin ¢ 
responsible for Easter week, to : 
and have been, a clog on all efforts m 
ment to check and stop this simmering rebellion. 
have blinded and the pres Government 
attempting to pass this menstrously unjust measure of Home 
Rule. Unle 
doomed for all time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Loyau Sournern Irisnaman. 
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WHAT IS LIBERALISM 

[To tHe Epitor or rHe ‘‘ SpecTaTor 
Sir,—Mr. Asquith has laid a great stress in his 
to the “ Wee Frees” on the word “ Liberal ” 
name for himself and his political colleagues in and out of 
Parliament, whilst he denies to Liberals line to fail 
down and worship the Radical Caucus the right to be so called 
if they are supporters cf the present Liberal Prime Minister 
or a Coalition Ministry, although he formed the first 
Coalition Ministry during the war. I venture to deny the 
right of any politician to lay down a rule as to who are or 
who are not entitled to be called Liberals, and to ask whether 
it is those who hold solid Liberal principles and promote real 
Liberal legislation, or those without any definite principles and 
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who simply assume that popular name (but called themselves 
Radicals before the war and are nothing now), who are most 
entitled to be called Liberals. When the late Sir C. Dilke 
was asked by a well-known lawyer what he expected would be 
the result of the inclusion of Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and himself in Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1880, he replied 
“that they would permeate the Liberals with Radical ideas”! 

When Mr. Gladstone became a Home Ruler in 1886 the 
Liberal Party split into three distinct sections, viz.—the 
Liberal Unionists, who followed Lord Hartington; the Radical 
Unionists, who followed the late Mr. Chamberlain; and the 
Gladstonian Liberals, who were foolishly allowed to capture 
the Liberal Association Headquarters, and the Liberal 
Unionists had to form new Liberal Associations throughout 
the country, but the Unionist Radicals kept their Aszociation 
at Birmingham. There was another split amofgst the 
Home Rule Liberals and Radicals and some of their most 
eminent leaders formed the “ Liberal League ” under the ex- 
Prime Minister Lord Rosebery—namely, Sir E. Grey, Sir Henry 
Fowler, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Asquith—in opposition to the 
Caucus and the Tabernacle of Sir H. Campbell-Bannermaa 
T would ask who are there now remaining in Parliament who 
can claim the sole right of being the true and only lineal 
successors of the various sections of the Liberal Party and of 
the Liberal faith at the present time. 

Ii the Radicals of 1880 permeated the Liberal Party, did not 
the Liberal Unionists also permeate the Conservatives in Lord 
Salisbury’s Coalition Ministry, and are not the Liberal and 
Conservative Coalitionists now as worthy of the title and dis- 
tinction of Liberalism in the best meaning of the word as Mr. 
Asquith and other Radical politicians without any definite 
principles or ideas except empty abuse of the Prime Minister 
aiml his strong patriotic Liberalism? I believe that the country 
will prefer real patriotism and true Liberal legislation to the 
empty words and grandiloquent phrases of the ex-Prime 
Minister. 

The fact is that the party names of Liberal and Conservative 
are as thoroughly meaningless as Whig and Tory now as 
descriptive of political opinions, and there are many new and 
important elements in real political life to be considered and 
which will have more weight than mere names in the future. 
The admission of women to the franchise with a majority of 
the Parliamentary votes, and the fact that many of those who 
represent practical Labour have shown such statesmanlike 
ability and administrative capacity during the war, must make 
a great difference in political elections in the future; whilst 
although these real Labour leaders are now recovering their 
position as true representatives of the various trades, there 
are still the most mischievous agitators, whether they are now 
ealled Socialists, Communists, or Bolshevists, who have a 
certain influence and hold on some of the working classes, and 
who are striving by direct action to bring about a Revolution 
both in Great Britain and Ireland which would be the ruin of 
all classes of the community, when every one should try an.J 
work to bring about a return of prosperity with increased 
happiness to all classes in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hainton Hall. HIENEAGE. 
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COUNTING HABIT AND DEAN SWIFT. 
(To tne Epiror or THE “ Spectrator.’’] 

Sir,-—In your article (Spectator, April 3rd) under the above 
heading is shown the very slight difference there is hetween 
insanity and what is usually described as the normal condi- 
tion. The fundamental distinction, however, is that in the 
former the impulses are stronger and the inhibitory centrol 
is weaker. Our knowledge of the insane with their motives 
undieguised, their desires and impulses unrestrained, and their 
actions unchecked and ungoverned, throws a flood of light upon 
the nature of subtle departures from healthy mental processes, 
and from the experience of such a study I believe your con- 
tributor is in error in regarding the “‘ counting habit” as a 
normal or physiological state which provides the sufferer with 
hours of refreshing sleep or a relaxation from brain-work. 
The habit referred to is one of the well-marked symptoms of 
psychosthenia or mental exhaustion, and is of the group cf 
“ fixed = elass which includes irrepressible 


THE 


ideas’”’: a large 
thoughts, obsessions, and phobias met with in persons of highly 
wrought nervous temperaments—pious persone may be haunted, 
as Bishop Butler was, with profane thoughts, and devotel 
mothers may become obsessed with fears as to injuring their 
children. Some of these are described as eccentrics, doubters, 
eranks, fearful persons, and even geniuses; and obsessions like 
the “counting habit” are not infrequently one of the initial 
symptoms of mental perversion. 

Dr. Johnson is mentioned in the above article as a victim to 
the habit, and Boswell relates how he would go hack to touch 
with his stick a post he had missed. He was certainly th> 
victim of aural hallucinations, for when an undergraduate at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, he imagined he heard his mother’s 





voice calling out “Sam ” to him from Lichfield; and we k 
that the habit with Dean Swift was a symptom of the oo 
which so tragically overwhelmed his intellect and deta te 
life. To many persons these habits are anything but pe li 
they are recurrent parasitic mechanisms in which the Peg 
tive is so strong that the excitation is under no control — 
are dominating and relentless, they recur with tyrannical m/ 
inevitable periodicity, they monorolize the attention, aay 
their monotonous persistence they fatigue the mind. Ordj 
narily, these ideas are suppressed, but in (tiiemauiiae 
fatigue, fear, overstrain, anxiety, sleeplessness, or ill-health Pes 
repression fails, and the emotions connected with these ct; re 
then return to consciousness as irresponsible ideas, shadedls 
and phobias—satisfaction being only attained when e-dakin 
achieved. The war has revealed many of these gi vs 
neurasthenic temperament to us, but a study of them is being 
made by psychologists and medical men, in consequence > 
which the diseases of psycho-genetic origin are being . 
successfully relieved.—I am, Sir, &c., " 
Ropert ArmstronG-Joxps, M.D. 
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Plas Dinas, Carnarvon. 





HIS NEIGHBOUR’S LANDMARK, 
{To tHe Epiror oF THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—We are often told that “ we must march with the times” 
but we are not told what exactly that means. Are we to do 
away with the old maxims, the old precepts, the old rules, that 
we were told in our childhocd were to guide our hives 2 We 
were brought up in the mid-Victorian years to be very proud 
of our country—very proud of the English love of freedom, 
With what sturdy pride our fathers used to tell of England’s 
setting free all the slaves in the West Indies—taxing herself 
sixteen million pounds, and paying honestly the owners of the 
slaves. And what has heen the result in those islands? A 
happy, peaceful people—loyal to England. When the war 
came, from the largest island in the group to the tiniest—one 
and all rose up to help the Mother Country in her hour of need, 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, when slavery was 
still legal in the West Indies, a gentleman travelling with his 
servant, a slave, came to England. When his visit was con- 
cluded, his servant refused to return to the West Indies with 
him. The case came into the Law Courts. What was the 
decision ? It was against the master and for the slave. That 
was the famous judgment, famous for all time, “ Every man 
who touches English ground is a free man.” All honour to that 
Judge! <A deathblow was struck at that moment to slavery— 
a deathblow to all mean attempts to clothe what is really slavery 
in a seeming garb of freedom—a deathblow to all underhand 
contrivances, to make indentured lahour appear to be free work, 
undertaken by a free man. But what is the position to-day in 
some of our Colonies ? Are our black fellow-subjects in 
Rhodesia free men? Does any Matabele own a yard of the 
homestead that used to be his—the home where his forbears 
lived—the ground hard by where his ancestors are buried ? 
There is a service in our English Church, the Commination 
Service, that is a solemn warning to wrongdoers. What doe: 
it say ? “Cursed is he that*removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark ”—unless his neighbour is black, we must add, if we are 
to march with the times, in Rhodesia. There are such things 
as the Ten Commandments. “Thou shalt do no murder ”— 
excepting when your enemy is black. Then you must get up 
a pretext for a quarrel and shoot him fighting. “ Thou shalt 
not steal.” Certainly not, unless the owner of the property is 
black. 

The late Lord Cromer, in speaking of our Colonies, said: 
“The Government of our Colonies must rest upon the granite 
rock of the Christian moral code.” We never spoke truer or 
finer words. Let us cling to that granite rock. We cannot then 
go wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., Lronora Scott. 
17 Cowley Street, Westminster. 
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THE DREAD OF 

(To tHE EpirorR OF THE 

Sir,—To reply to Mr. E. Henry Lee’s criticism of my letter in 
your issue of February 28th would involve the repetition of 
much that has already been said in your columns. I believed 
that the purpose of your articles (and of my letter) was 
prove that, as a matter of economic expediency and for the 
industrial and therefore general welfare of the country, tie 
potentialities of capital in respect to profit-earning must he 
maintained inasmuch as the existence of capital depends on its 
earning powers. To reduce or eliminate the earnings of capital 
involves the destruction of labour, as capital must exist before 
labour can be effectively employed. As Mr. Lee appears !2- 


clined to divert the discussion from economics to ethics, I 
would remind him that the problems under consideration have 
relation to a community that is not wholly altruistic. Pat- 
riotism is not a virtue common to the majority of either 
workers or employers, whilst the desire to make 
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inherent in all. Ergo, if the possibilities of profits on invested 
capital are reduced (whatsoever the moral justification), 
capital is weakened just as the efforts of labour would slacken 
jf working men felt a doubt as to whether their wages would 
be forthcoming at the end of the working week. 

Profits may be roughly divided into two classes—legitimate 
and illegitimate. Legitimate profits are those earned honestly 
and by good business management, and this irrespective of their 
magnitude. Such profits are not to be dreaded but encouraged, 
is they stimulate the creation of capital by thrift and its imme- 
diate investment for the promotion of employment and the 
enriching of the masses. Illegitimate profits are those made 
by opportunism in respect to disturbances in the relations of 
supply and demand such as have been created in sequence to 
the war. For these I have neither sympathy nor defence. It is 
coumon knowledge that the largest profit-making firms pay 
higher wages to and confer greater benefits on their workpeople 
than do those firms whose profits are small or in doubt. 

We should remember that all capitalists are not plutocrats, 
and that much of the capital invested in most large trading 
concerns is the aggregation of the savings of numerous small 
investors. These investors (shareholders) often include the 
employees of the trading concern in question, who by their 
diligence and thrift have invested a portion of their wages in 
the expectation of dividends for their support in old age and 
for the subsistence of their widows and children. Under our 
ethical code (in contradistinction to that of the Spartans), the 
aged and also the widowed and the orphaned are permitted to 
exist, yet Mr. Lee tells us in effect that whilst the wages of an 
active and healthy working man must be adjusted to spare him 
the discomfort arising from changed money values, wages accu- 
mulated in prewar times and often by special effort and self- 
Jenial as a provision for age ond infirmity must not be allowed 
a similar adjustment. Such a contention strikes a severe blow 
at thrift and at civilization. 

The main point is that the dread of a profit tends to the 
destruction of profit; this in turn involves the destruction of 
capital, the paralysis of labour, and ultimately national ruin. 
It is both economically expedient and moral that the accumula- 
tion of capital should be encouraged, and its legitimate earning 
possibilities be unrestricted. Money will then flow through all 
our channels of industry and full employment will be given to 
all workers, to the benefit not solely of the wealthy classes but 
of every one. We have to consider not whether a profit on 
capital or what percentage of profit is right or wrong in the 
abstract, but whether in an admittedly imperfect world the 
earnings of capital (actual and prospective) can be impaired 
withont detriment to the material well-being of the nation as 
a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest Spirar. 

Park Hill Grange, Frome, Somerset. 





A CAPITAL LEVY AND THE DOMINIONS. 
(To tHE Epizor oF tHe “‘ SpectaTor.’’} 
Siz.—In view of the attitude adopted by the Labour Party with 
regard to a levy on capital, I should like to ascertain how 
Colonials like myself would be treated in the event of the 
Labour Party coming into power. I would like to put the 
following question to the leader of the Labour Party through 
your columns: If I, a Colonial, subseribe to British loans, shall 
I be liable to see part of my money confiscated in the event of 
the Labour Party accepting Government? With reference to 
British Government stock, I may add that the interest offered 
is very small compared with the yield on quite safe investments 
out here, and it is the security and not the interest that would 
tempt capital from this country to England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bulawayo. Pr. ©. We 





“EDUCATE OUR MASTERS.” 
[To Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
The majority of British are most willing 
to learn, but the people the readiest to 
them. The ignorance in which men and women 
with little education fought or worked during the war 
used to strike me as an extraordinary proof of their sheer 
patriotism. It is of no use blaming any one now for not 
giving instruction, though it is fairly clear why there was 
At the beginning of the war we did not know 
where we were or what was ahead of us. The Government 
quite excusably erred on the side of caution in publishing 
tition; those who, like Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, might have given invaluable precept, gave no less 
valuable example by rushing into service, civil or military, 
doing splendid work, but generally far away from those who 
might have looked to them for instruction. There are not the 
Same excuses for leaving to the Daily Herald the education 
of a voter upon the tremendous social and economic problems 
that confront us now that Peace has been “ breaking out ”’ for 
many months. The Paisley election gave Mr. Asquith an 
occasion which he used well for dealing with some of the 
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Labour Party's claims. Those claims are not by any inean3 
the only ones upon which I want to see you urge your 
enlightened readers to spread the light, nor are the claimants 
the only class who need instruction from the better informed. 
But I will give, if I may, one example to illustrate my request. 
Take the price of bread: most people can see that it is 
regulated by the price of foreign wheat in reality, and that the 
price here is raised by increased wages in its final distribution 
in loaves, by high freights which are partly due to higher 
wages for seamen, still more by the increased cost of coal which 
is due to the miners’ higher wages, but there is also the powerful 
cause that lies in the exchange. Now I am quite aware that 
it needs a Hartley Withers or a Harold Cox to put many 
questions of exchange into language that I can understand. 
Most people will only confuse their hearers if they try to 
explain the reactions of money due to triangular or quad- 
rangular transactions in the trade of different countries, but 
here is a fairly plain example of what an average Member of 
Parliament could explain to constituents who are willing to 
learn. A miner wants cheap bread—cheap or dear, he is going 
to. get wheat from the Argentine to make the bread. Tho 
Argentines want coal, and are going to get it from Great 
Britain or the United States, (We have lost that export trads 
naturally during the war: it is open to us to regain it if wa 
will.) If it is put before him, the miner can see that it is of 
no use saying: “ Tax the rich to pay for the wheat for my 
bread,”’ if it is coal that the Argentines want, because, even 
if the rich had bottomless purses, it only means sending 
“money,” paper or something of no intrinsic use, and the 
best that the Argentines can do with that would only be to 
send it on at a loss to the United States, who don’t want it 
either, for coal. It is surely obvious that debtors who want to 
buy wheat and only offer in payment what the creditor does 
not want will be charged exorbitant prices, whereas if the 
bargain is the ideal one, by which each party gets what it 
wants, the price will be satisfactory. There is no dispute about 
the hard fact that because we have imported from North and 
South America more than we have exported to them, 
Americans don't want our cash but our useful exports, and 
until we send those they won't give us anything like what ws 
call a pound’s worth of their gcods for a pound. Thereforo 
the best way in which the miner can cheapen his loaf is te 
get coal to exchange for Argentine wheat. 

That is merely an illustration of many simple points that 
might be put to the electorate, but who puts them? If any 
one will teach, ‘‘ the common people” will hear gladly. They 
always do.—I am, Sir, &e., C. 





THE INDIA BILL. 

{To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.’’j 
Sir,—Criticisms of the India Bill do not touch the heart of the 
matter. The craving for self-government is of course for self- 
government on Indian lines. It is a religious cry. Permission 
to imitate English political institutions is not a step towards 
any self-government, as I think. Certainly it is not a step 
towards the self-government which is desired. We are about 
to see a union between Brahmins and Mussulmans for the 
attainment of true self-government. Well, self-determination 
is the fashion, but let Englishmen realize that self-determina- 
tion for India involves the abolition of the Penal Code and the 
revival of infanticide, sati, child-marriage, and ihuggee. ‘The 
real movers behind the present unrest are the Brahmins. Thore 
of the educated class who really want English political institu- 
tions are their tools; and they are now learning to make # 
similar use of Mohammedan fanaticism. Well, let them have 
political institutions for toys for the more harmless of theia 
number. 

Burma is different. There you have a homogeneous Buddhistie 


Do not fool them with 


population imbued with national spirit. 
4 


toys. but put real power in their hands (under guidance © 
selected strong Englishmen) while there is yet time, and befort 
Indian seditionists have got hold of them, which they are 


straining every nerve to do.—I am, Sir, &c., W. 





CONSTANTINOPLE AND INDIA. 
{To rar Epitor oF 1He “ Specrator.’’} 

Smm.—There seems to be a tendency towards supporting, if nok 
endeavouring to decide, the Turkish question by appeals and 
statements which are not justified. One of the worst of these 
is the assertion of Mr. Ameer Ali that “ in India riots attended 
by ‘massacres’ are ordinary occurrences; the outburst of 
frenzy in Behar and in Katarpur happened only a short time 
ago.” The writer of this letter has observed closely the history 
of Northern India for close upon sixty years, and he cannot 
recollect any outbreaks of importance for the past fifty years, 
during which the recent cold-blooded brutalities of the Hindus 
in Behar and Saharanpur would have been looked upon as 


incredible. It was not until Mr. Montagu excited his present 
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following that the two neighbourhoods named ceased to be 
among the most orderly localities in the British Empire. Mr. 
Ameer Ali may feel himeelf justified by certain remarks of Lord 
Sinha in the House of Lords; he should justify his defamation 
of a large and generally peaceful population by facts—if they 
are forthcoming.—I am, Sir, &., Fact. 





MOSLEMS AND THE CALIPHATE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—We have been all well-nigh “deared ” to death for a year 
or more past with the Moslem and his Caliphate. I hear that 
as soon as the Aga Khan got back to Bombay he attended 
come demonstration, he being a Khojah, and neither Sunni nor 
Shi’ah. By the way, do you suppose that any of these great 
Moslem agitators or delegates ever read the Third Story of 
the First Day of Boccaccio’s Decameron, and the clever answer 
that Melchizedek, a Jew, gave to Saladin, when the great 
Sultan asked him which of the laws of God, the Jewish, 
the Saracen, or the Christian, was the best? The Prelates of 
Islam would do well to have that story read in all mosques until 
further notice.—I am, Sir, &., A. C. YArTE. 
Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. 





“ BRITAIN’S OPIUM MONOPOLY ”? 

{To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
S1r,—I have just received a copy of a book published by Messrs. 
Maemillan in America which contains a grave indictment of 
Great Britain. The theme of the book is that for sordid ends 
Great Britain is deliberately fostering the production of opium 
in India and the sale thereof in the British Colonial Dependen- 
cies; further, that British financial interests are behind the 
attempt to force the sale upon China, and ultimately Japan and 
America. 

These allegations are supported by an array of figures which 
are astounding to those of us who had believed that Imperial 
policy in this matter was directed towards abolition. We are 
told, for example, that Indian revenue from this source has 
leapt up from £1,624,878 in 1913 to £3,160,005 in 1917, whilst 
cultivation has increased to the highest point since 1912; and 
further, that the Indian Government finances opium produc- 
tion by loans free of interest, and that this applies to no 
other, agricultural product. 

The book is professedly written by an admirer of British 
Imperial Government; its internal evidence points to a desire 
to inflame to white-heat the whole of American public opinion 
against Great Britain, guilty of a “cold-blooded atrocity 
unparalleled by any atrocities committed in the rage and heat 
of war.”’ 

My object in drawing attention to this indictment is the 
hope that some one capable of speaking with authority will be 
in a position to deny these serious allegations, and therehy do 
something to mitigate the profound impression which this book 
on “ Britain’s Opium Monopoly” is bound to make.—I am, 
Sir, &., Jonn H. Harris. 

Worcester Lodge, 191 East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 





SLAVERY IN TONG KONG. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—May I draw your attention to the fact that Chinese girls 
and children in Hong Kong, and consequently British sub- 
jects, are being bought and sold contrary to the law of the 
British Realm ? ‘This practice is openly carried on, in many 
eases by “ go-hetweens ” or brokers, who do it not for philan- 
thropy, but for pecuniary gain -and profit. The cruelty, 
prostitution, and other abominable resulte that inevitably 
attend the eale and purchase of human beings, no matter for 
what purpose they are bought and sold, must be obvious to 
every reader. The official statement continually being made 
by the authorities that “The law of the Colony recognizes no 
servile statue whatever, and that these children are free in 
law a@ against the purchasers,” is of no help at all to these 
unfortunate beings, who are slaves in fact, and though in some 
cases well treated, in others are most abominally misused. 
They have no protection whatsoever, unless they go to the police 
or the Secretary of Chinese Affairs, and no Chinese girl or child 
would take such a step even if prepared to take the risk of 
dire punishment which would ensue should they be caught 
doing so by their owners. As practically none of these 
children can read or write, it is impossible for them to com- 
municate with their parents, and they are _ prohibited 
generally from doing so, although they are entitled in 
cases of domestic servitude to be visited by them once a 
year. The immoral traffic resulting from the laxity of the 
British in the matter has made Hong Kong one of the biggest 
slave markets in the East, and we are on the high way to losing 
our prestige in consequence. 

In conclusion, may I quote an editorial article from the 
Hong Kong Telegraph of November 5th, 1919, commenting on a 


” 





letter I wrote to the local Press protesting against this chil 
slavery P— be 

““ Whether slavery does or does not exist in Hong Kong is 
matter upon which different people have different ideas acn 
ing to their conception of the meaning of the term. One of oe 
Registrars-General once referred in his annual report — 
state of affairs which he admitted was at any rate closely 
allied to it. But on one point there will be no dispute a 
that is that Chinese children are bought and sold i re 
British Colony without their consent being in any oo 
obtained, and that no attempt whatever is made to hide id 
fact. That is a Chinese custom, and whilst we admit that 
very many of these children are far happier in their servilit 
than they would be in freedom, we say unhesitatingly that ; 
is a custom that ought to be suppressed. We can understand 
the horror of the lady who wrote us yesterday at discoyeping 
this pernicious system in a British Colony, and whilet pA 
agree with the sentiments she expresses we are glad that she 
realizes the difficulties of the matter. We wish her success jp 
her determination to get the matter brought to the notice of 
influential persons at home. It may interest her to learn that 
the very first enactment passed when Hong Kong beeama 
British was an Anti-Slavery Bill, but that this was disallowed 
by the Home Government, as it was considered that the 
Imperial Statutes for the abolition of slavery extended by their 
own proper force and authority to Hong Kong. Then why arg 
they not rigidly enforced ? ” 
—I am, Sir, &e., (Mre.) C. B. L. Hastewoon, 
Otterton, South Devon. 


THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SrectatTor.’’] 
Sir,—It is much to be desired that your powerful! article on 
this subject, supporting as it does Mr. Massingham’s graphic 
presentations of the horror of the plumage traffic, will have a 
widespread effect on the minds of British women. An influen. 
tial example like theirs always matters. One is surprised to 
read in these days of growing intelligence with regard to a 
proper treatment of the lower animal creation, the opinion of 
Professor Maxwell-Lefroy: “It is to be hoped that this Bill 
will not be passed on the crest of a wave of silly sentimentality 
and truly British hypocrisy.” It is amazing to think that a 
British academic mind can have come to the egregious pass 
which suggests that William Blake and Robert Burns, Cole 
ridge and Wordsworth, Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. John 
Galsworthy, must be looked upon as exponents of a “silly 
sentimentality and truly British hypocrisy.” Was it for an 
estimate of such a kind that Wordsworth immortalized a 
“Moving Accident,” and bequeathed to the world that in- 
perishable expression of humane advice?— 
** Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
—I am, Sir, &., W. Bayne. 
Dundee. 





THE DIVORCE BILL. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “* SprctaToR.’’) 
Str,—May I through your widely read columns suggest that the 
mothers of England should be consulted before the wit and 
rhetoric of our leading statesmen convert the Divorce Bil] at 
present under discussion into law ? Divorce is a domestic not 
a political question. It affects the homes of our land and our 
children in a more direct and powerful degree than it does the 
Houses of Parliament and our legislators. And surely the 
guides and guardians of our homes and children have a right 
to a voice in a matter which is of vital importance to their 
life-work.—I am, Sir, &c., Maupe Dvnsoyse. 
Swinley House, Ascot. 





THE BIBLE IN CHURCH : TRADITION AND 
REVISION. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I am surprised that your correspondents in their interest 
ing letters have none of them a word to say about the Old 
Testament Revised Version. Surely it largely avoids the fidgety 
alterations that afflict 60 many of us in the New Testament 
while it throws much new light on obscure passages. The 
Book of Job alone is a masterpiece from both points of view 
(if one who does not know the original languages may venture 
to say so), and the same remark applies to many portions of the 
Prophets. Some comparatively small points are especially 
valuable—e.g., the “ hill country of Ephraim,” taking the place 
on occasion of the A.V. “ Mount Ephraim,” which must puzzle 
readers as being the scene of so much crowded activity. As © 
the Psalms, nobody need be afraid of the R.V. dislodging 12 
church the beautiful Prayer Book Version, which is composed 
and pointed with a view to chanting. But while the R.V. 6 
practically impossible for this, yet, founded as it is on the fine 
old Bible Version, it deserves high praise for clearness and 
terseness, while very many passages have a wonderful beatty 
of their own. I agree with Mr. Coore’s suggestion as to tie 
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Readings in Church being carefully revised, and your corre- 

>” . . 

spondent «F.” makes a tempting proposal as to corrections 
4.V. margin. But my chief point is the peculiar merit 


in the 4 ee : ‘ 
0.T.R.V. for use both in church and out of it—I am, 
— L. ©. F.C. 


Bie ee vith regard to the N.T., would that it had been given, 


after the translators had done their best and their worst, to 
; : Bright to set the English right! We can be truly thankful 
“ en wise action of the Revisers in consulting an experienced 
= n about the shipwreck chapter in the Acts, to the 


sealba , » . 
ivantage of the translation from the naval point 


immense ac 
of view. : : : : 

[We did not mention the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment in our article of March 13th, because we agree with 
«p, C. F. C.” that it is open to very few objections in 
comparison with the Revised Version of the New Testament.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, WAR MEMORIAL. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’) 

gir,—We trust you will give us the hospitality of your columns 

to call the attention of former students of University College 

wi University College Hospital, London, to the Memorial we 

are endeavouring to raise to College and Hospital men who 

fell in the war. Owing to the many changes that have taken 





place during and since the war, our address list is not com- 
plete. It will be of great assistance to us if all members of the 
College who have not already received our appeal will send 
nosteards with their names and addresses and dates of student 
died to the Hon. Secretary. We shall then be very glad to 
send them full particulars of our War Memorial scheme. We 
hope we may rely on the support of all students, past and 
present.—We are, Sir, &e., 

Grecory Foster, Chairman. 

G. Briacker, Vice-Chairman. 

Lawrence Sotomon, Hon. Secretary. 
University College, London. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
To THE EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.’ ) 
Sm.—Bedford College, the largest and oldest University 
College for women in England, is in need of money. At the 
moment when there is an overwhelming demand by women for 
higher education and training, it must either refuse admission 
to highly suitable students and starve or close down certain 
departments, or it must enlarge its buildings and increase its 


endowments. Seven hundred students now crowd into build- 
ings adapted for four hundred and fifty. In the English, Latin, 
} 


and History departments lectures and classes have to ‘he 
repeated several times in the day. In Science departments the 
supply of instruments and apparatus is so insufficient that 
heavy appliances have to be carried from one laboratory to 
another. Chemistry, with 130 students, has to be satisfied 





with wv ng places for only forty-six. Zoology, with the 
largest pure science intermediate zoology class in the whole | 
University, is almost equally cramped. Geography and | 


Geology «ontend for the use of the same classrooms, which are | 

encumberel by a double set of appliances. Even after such 
. + | 

overcrowding the College has had to shut its doors against | 


women who would benefit by the education given. This term 
it has be mpossible to admit any new students. 

£100,000 is needed for additional lecture-rooms and labora- 
tories; a second £100,000 for endowment. The College activities 
most urgently in need of endowment are notably : scholarships; 
the various departments of Science, where women are equipped 
for scientific research and industrial appointments; the depart- 
ment of Social Studies for the training of Welfare Workers, 
Health Visitors, and other social workers; the Training 
Department for Secondary and Continuation School teachers. 
A third £100,000 is badly needed for a hostel. As the demand 
for residents has increased and the housing problem grown 
more and more acute, all available accommodation has been 
exhausted. The Council are in treaty with the Department of 
Woods and Forests for an admirable site for a hostel just 
outside the park. This is an opportunity which should not be 
missed. Whether it can be taken must depend on the 
generosity of the publie. 

Many people unfortunately think that Bedford College is 
rich, But in truth the income of the College is by no means 
sufficient for its present needs in view of the enormously 
Increased cost of maintenance and the necessity of raising all 
éalaries. Endowments for scholarships produce barely £400 a 
year. In the twenty-seven departments there are no endowed 
chairs. The salaries of the teaching staff are inadequate in 
view of the increased cost of living. There are demonstrators 
with University degrees to whom the College is forced to pay a 
lower wage than that earned by unskilled manual workers. 

re - not want to raise the fees. The effect of that would 
be to dest y one of the features of which the College is most | 








| the place of “ 


proud—viz., its democratic character. By excluding poorer 
students it would restrict women’s University education to 
the richer classes. Fortunately for education in England, 
such a course was not followed in the case of our older Universi- 
ties. Their work would never have been done had there not 
lived long ago generous men and women, who believed they 
could ,render no greater public service than by endowing 
Colleges, and thus furnishing opportunities for rich and 
poor to acquire sound learning. We hope a like generosity 
and a like belief exist to-day, 

Her Majesty the Queen, Patroness of the College, has 
expressed interest in the scheme and given a donation. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Viscountess Elveden, Honorary 
Treasurer of the Bedford College Endowment and Extension 
und, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1.—We are, 
Sir, &c., E. Hirtprep Cariimg 

(Chairman of the Bedford College Endowment 
and Extension Fund Committee). 
MarGARET AMPTHILL. 
GWENDOLEN ELVEDEN. 
Lertice F'isHer. 
Mary Harcourt. 
AntHony H. Hawkins. 
ArtuurR STeet-MAiTLanp. 
Mary Tatsot. 





WAS SHAKESPEARE UNEDUCATED ? 
(To tre Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’} 

Str,—The reviewer of Mr. Looney’s book, Shakespeare Identi- 
fied, in your issue of March 27th, cites once more three very 
well-known examples (as we are informed they are) of Shake- 
speare’s alleged ignorance, or, at any rate, very imperfect 
education. He has (e.g.) “ given Bohemia a sea-board.” Now, 
Sir, on this point I submit it is a perfectly sufficient answer that 
Shakespeare based his play of the Winter’s Tale on Greene's 
Pandosto (or Dorastus and Fawnia), and that in this novel 
Greene introduces us to “ the sga-coast of Bohemia.” Was 
Greene, then, an ignorant man ? “Hardly, for he was educated 
at Cambridge, was a graduate of both Universities, and was, 
admittedly, a man of learning. But then Shakespeare, in Love's 
Labour’s Lost, has “ placed ‘Dumain’ at the Court of his 
bitterest enemy,” which, of course, no well-informed man 
would have done! 

Well, I turn to the recent work of that eminent French 
scholar, Professor Abel Lefranc, who has shed abundant light 
on the play of Love’s Labour’s Lost (whatever we may think of 
his “ William Stanley ” theory), and there I read: “ Dumaine 
est probablement Mayenne, due du Maine, qui avait été en 
relations amicales avec Henri IV., avant de devenir son adver- 
scire’”’ (Sous le Masque de William Shakespeare, ‘Tome I1., 
p. 60). 

But, to take yet another instanee, surely an educated man 
would not have “lengthened the second syllable of ‘ Post- 
humus’ ”’! Is it, then, contended that Shakespeare, who aceord. 
ing to the orthodox tradition, spent some years at Stratford 
Grammar School, where the one thing which he would have been 
taught was Latin, did not know that Posthumus is a dactyl in 
Latin verse ? But Shakespeare was not writing Latin verse. 
He was writing a play, and dramatists in the spacious days 
did not consider themselves bound by the Augustan rules of 


“quantity”? any more than did those Latinists of early 
Christian days who wrote verses such as the following :— 
“Quod dulces nati, quod cara pignora praestant, 
a 


Continet hic tumulus, membra qui parva retentat. 


These were not “ false quantities,” because accent had taken 
quantity.” In the same manner the pronuncia- 
tion of “ Andronicus ” is by accent and not by quantity. More- 
over, if the same man wrote both The Merchant of Venice and 
The Tempest, he deliberately made the penultimate of 
** Stephano ” long in the former case, and short in the latter. 
I submit, therefore, that the occurrence of Posthimus in Cym- 
beline is no evidence whatever that the author of that play was 
ignorant of Latin.—I am, Sir, &e., GEORGE GREENWOOD. 





EDWARD DE VERE AND SHAKESPEARE. 
{To THE Eprror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have no wish to take exception to the criticism of my 
work, Shakespeare Identified, which appeared in your columns 
on March 27th, and which seems to me auite fair and helpful. 
There is, however, a small eversight which I should like to 
correct. Mention is made of “ the Return from Parnassus and 
the Scourge of Folly, both of which he [Mr. Looney] ignores 
utterly.” On p. 71 of my book will be found the following pas- 
sage: “In the ‘ Returne from Pernassus’ he [Shakespeare] is 
first and most particularly mentioned as the author of ‘ Venus’ 
and ‘Lucrece’ and afterwards as one of those that * pen 
plaies.’’”’ I know only too well how easy it is to make slips to 
wish to make capital out of a trifle like this —I am, 

J. Tuomas Looney. 


elr, &c., 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LADY GEORGIANA PEEL. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I received the story of the prevalence of the cholera as 
described by Lord John Rusesell’s haircutter, as a personal 
recollection of my mother’s. It is gratifying to find that it had 
become so well known. To compare small things to great, your 
correspondents’ letters remind me of the gentleman who 
objected to reading Shakespeare because “it was so full of 
quotations.”"—I am, Sir, &e., Erne. Prev. 
Hampton Court Palace. 





PETTICOAT LANE. 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is passing strange that no Autolycus of journalism or 
literature has yet perceived that there is good red gold amid 
the tailings in the depths of the ever-widening London Ghetto— 
in the hog and cattle path to the Plantagenet styes and byres of 
the Spital Fields; the suburban abode of Tudor great lords and 
courtiers and even of proudest Spanish Ambassador-grandees; 
the Mecca and Medina of Huguenot refugees; the fosterer of 
the severest and straitest of Puritan and Georgian sectary 
taubernacles; the Rialto of Early Victorian crooks and cranks 
and Roderigos; the playground (on cellar-flaps) of potential 
multi-millionaires of Ballarat, San Francisco, Kimberley, and 
the Witwatersrand; the nursery of London stage, song, and 
much fine scholarship. On behalf of the Ministry of Health 
an inquiry has been held at the Guildhall into the proposal of 
the City Corporation to demolish 144 dwelling-houses and seven 
husiness premises between Houndsditch and Middlesex Street 
thetter known the world over as Petticoat Lane). The Corpora- 
tion submitted evidence to show that the area is in the main 
in-anitary and incapable of improvement without demolition. 
‘fhe gross cost of the improvement designed is estimated at 
nearly £140,000, of which it is believed much will be recovered 
hy the resale of land. But legal representatives of many owners 
and oceupiers argued that great injustice will be done if the 
tenants, nostly poor—or seemingly poor—Jews, are cast adrift 
from quarters where their livelihood lies as costermongers, 
harrow-men, street marketers, and small dealers. “In due 
course” the decision of the Ministry of Health will be reported. 

In the byways of literature there are numbers of references 
and allusions to the extraordinary mutations and vicissitudes 
of Petticoat Lane. Thus, in a letter dated June 4th, 1769, Gray 
makes an interesting reference to the locality and writes: “‘ My 
gardens are in my windows like those up three pairs of stairs 
in Petticoat Lane or Camomile Street; and they go to bed 
regularly under the same roof that I do.” The famous poet of 
“the Elegy ” all the same keeps cheerful, as many did and do 
in Petticoat Lane, 
“for though IT have no garden, T have sold my estate [it was 
some houses on the west side of Hand Alley, in Cornhill] and 
fot a thousand guineas and four-score pounds a year for my 
eld aunt and a twenty-pound prize in the Lottery, and Lord 
knows what arrears in the Treasury, and am a rich fellow 
enough. Go to—a fellow that hath had losses, and one that 
hath two gowns and everything handsome about him; and in 
a few days shall have new window curtains: are you avised 
o! that? Aye, and a new mattress to lie upon.” 
From which it will be seen that Gray knew Petticoat Lane (as 
we do not) and was a student of Shakespeare’s Dogherry withal. 
--I am, Sir, &e., Me. 
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POETRY. 


WINTER WALK. 
Brown trees, brown river, and a waning moon 
Disputing with a dying day; the croon 
Of melancholy waters surging sheer 
Over the ramparts of a surcharged weir; 
Flat, flooding meadows, half drowned willows, gleams 
Of milky whiteness laid along the stream’s 
Far bank (the newly sundered hearts of trees; 
Beauty cut down—youth, ecstasy that flees). 
One voice.in moon and daylight, tree and grass: 
“We perish and come to nought; we perish and pass,” 





Strange, strange how now the heart at heavy flood, 

The wounded spirit and the bitter mood— 

That sought relief in work, love, friendly cheer, 

And all was vanity—find healing here! 

Here sorrow’s overplus is written in sound 

Of falling, musical waters; some profound 

Loveliness laps this desolate, drowning shore— 

A spirit too proud, too noble to weep more... , 

Enough to breathe with moon, tree, daylight, grass: 

“ We perish and come to nought; we perish and pass.” 
V. H. Friepiaeyper, 


THE THEATRE. 
a 
SNARK-HUNTING AND “THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
RUSSIAN DANCERS.” 

DRAMATIC critics who are in the confidence of the London Bor 
Offices assure us that there has never before been a theatrical 
season in which it was so impossible to gauge the public taste. 
The most experienced managers have been at fault. Last week 
the watchers of the dramatic barometer were appalled to notice 
that no less than nine London productions had come to a sudden, 
and in five cases an inglorious, end. The season of 1919-1920 
will live in the history of the finance of the drama as a 
time of terrible portent—a time in which the hideous murk of 
misunderstanding was rent only by the dying shrieks of expiring 
musical comedies and revues, in which Straight Comedies, 
Strong Dramas, and Sword and Cloak productions were alike 
flung indiscriminately one after the other into Limbo. Almost 
more terribly inexplicable than the failures of that dreadful 
time will seem its successes. For, unscorched by the lightning, 
unshaken by the earthquakes, Chu Chin Chow and The Maid of 
the Mountains each ran for a fourth year. 

Fortunately it is not my task to trace the path of the tornado 
or to seek the origin of the whirlwind. Perhaps, however, 4 
few observations may amuse a public serenely unaware of the 
prodigious hubbub it has raised, and shed a gleam of light 
as of a flickering wax vesta upon the treacherous path trodden 
by a pale and daunted band of theatrical managers. There is, 
I believe, a certain absence of power of observation among 
managers. They have apparently, for example, not remarked 
that in many provincial towns the cinema has been introduced. 
I deduce this because they still continue in the theatre to cater 
for an audience which betook itself to the cinema and twopenny 
seats a year or two ago. The provincial audience has changed. 
I went to the “‘ Theatre Royal” in a county town on Easter 
Saturday, and saw “the new musical farce, Wild Outs,” and 
had incidentally an instructive conversation with the girl who 
sold programmes. Wild Oats was an innocuous production 
chillingly received in an almost empty theatre. Was the 
“Theatre Royal” always a frost? Dear no! I “ought to 
have seen the crowds” when a week before Sir Frank Benson 
and his company had acted The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
and The Taming of the Shrew. Every seat had been bocked up 
three weeks in advance, and hundreds of people had been turned 
away. I asked her if she did not think the audience liked some- 
thing “light,” like the present production, occasionally. Cer- 
tainly not. She, and she thought the audience, much preferre d 
the Pictures when they wanted that sort of amusement. They 
were at least good of their kind. She never sat in the theatre 
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for this kind of production, she said, but she had stood where 
ghe could see and hear for every moment of Sir Frank Benson’s 
week. I felt very sorry for Wild Oats, which was acted by an 
unsophisticated little touring company who had never learnt 
their work, but nearly all of whom had youth, energy, and good 
Jooks, and with a stern manager and a good play could have 
given an agreeable entertainment. Why are provincial theatres 
and touring companies still as sheep not having a shepherd ? 
It is not as if the public did not now invariably “ support” 
sir Frank Benson’s type of play and production. 

A change has also come over the theatrical audience in 
London. It is illustrated by the pleasure which they have felt in 
Boutique Fantasque, The Young Visiters, and now in Sir 
James Barrie’s The Truth about the Russian Dancers. All three 
are admirable examples of what might be called Snark-hunting. 
The note which is struck by all three is a perfectly new one, 
and they have more in common than the salmon-paste- 
coloured paint by which they all proclaim that they do not 
wish their scenery to be taken seriously. (Need we, by the 
way, stick to this particular method of informing the 
audience? The colour is a distressing one.) Of the three 
productions, The Young Visiters is the most unearthly, and 
Boutique Fantasque the most accomplished. Sir James Barrie’s 
essay, delightful as it is, grateful as we are for its light- 
ness, its humanity, and its grace, is, as I think the audience 
was aware, not quite a success. The reason is rather difficult 
to find. Karissima (Mlle. Tamara Karsavina), the Russian 
dancer, comes to stay ‘in one of the stately homes of England,” 
and almost from the moment of her arrival things seem “* to go 
alittle queer.” The dancer cannot of course speak, but expresses 
everything choreographically ; her language is only understood 
by her lover, the son of the house. They decide to marry, and 
a clergyman providentially coming in to tea and Karissima’s 
corps de ballet, with its unfailing instinct for a romance (‘* They 
do so love a wedding, you know”), the marriage takes place 
immediately, the responses being danced by the bride. The 
ceremony is hardly concluded when the distressing fact that 
they are a childless couple suddenly occurs to Karissima, and 
she demands the boon of a child from the Maestro, who makes 
the dancers. He explains that if her wish is to be granted she 
herself must die. His power is limited. There is only so much 
life to go round, and if he makes a new dancer, an old dancer 
must fall out. She consents, and that same evening in a terrible 
thunderstorm the baby is born. So violent is the tempest that 
the bridegroom’s uncle, a stately nobleman with Dundreary 
whiskers, gets his head caught in the Gothic doors of the 
baronial hall and it falls with a thud upon the stage. He is 
mended by the Maestro, who, however, puts his head on slightly 
crooked, to its owner's great inconvenience. Karissima has not 
had long to enjoy the possession of her baby (Mlle. Karsavina, 
by the way, might well have put a little more enthusiasm into 
Karissima’s attitude to the new-born; it would have been a 
welcome piece of realism) when the weakness of death overcomes 
her, and she is carried on a bier from the garden where she has 
swooned, She dances a beautiful and tragic farewell, which so 
affects the Maestro that he resolves to die for her, and Karissima 
is restored to her husband and to the charming little boy, to 
which the baby has grown in the course of a day or two. The 
drama ends with the settling down of Karissima and her husband 
to lyrical domesticity. The corps de ballet take the réle of 
attendant Cupids dancing in with the tea, dusting the room, 
and blowing the fire. 

Why is so delicious a plot not as satisfactory as it 
ought to be when translated into the terms of the theatre ? 
Is it possibly because the audience is being asked to accept two 
Sets of conventions at one and the same moment, the dancing 
convention and the convention of ordinary drama, and that these 
are neither identical nor quite sufficiently divergent to be com- 
patible? The traveller in Italy will remember how often the 
baroque ceiling in which the nymph appears half in the round 
and half in the flat is not quite artistically convincing. It is 
difficult for the spectator to catch the point at which the free 
dangling legs can be seen as be longing to the body painted on 
the cove of the ceiling. Perhaps, again, part of the feeling of 
dissatisfaction is due to the proportion of dancing and acting. 
Would it have been more satisfactory if the husband had both 
spoken and danced, if he had been, as it were, a connecting bas- 
telief 2 At any rate, Sir James Barrie’s experiment is an 
interesting one. 

We have very great pleasure in recording one other 





manifestation of the public taste. The productions of Candida, 
Medea, and The Trojan Women, which began so modestly with 
matinées at the Holborn Empire, have been so successful that 
the producers decided to take a central theatre for a fortnight. 
Miss Thorndike’s performance in The Trojan Women is, of 
course, unsurpassed by any tragic acting that has been seen for 
years in this country. TARN. 


BOOKS 
e 
—_—_—_—»—— 
A HISTORY OF THE RIFLE BRIGADE.* 

Tue Rifle Brigade is one of the few regiments which may be 
accounted fortunate in their historians. Colonel Willoughby 
Verner, who edited the Rifle Brigade Chronicle for years, and who 
has now completed the second part of a history of the Rifle 
Brigade, is as competent as he is enthusiastic. His new volume, 
on the five years from 1809 to 1813, testifies to much patient 
research in the records, supplemented by regimental tradition 
and by personal knowledge of the battlefields, which is peculiarly 
valuable, for example, in the case of Barrosa. Morcover, 
Colonel Willoughby Verner is a pleasant and lucid writer and 
his maps are excellent. It might be thought that there was 
nothing new to say about the Peninsular War, after Napier, 
Professor Oman, and Mr. Fortescue, but the author’s treatment 
of the familiar theme is surprisingly fresh and instructive. 
Companies of the Rifle Brigade were present at every important 
action in the Peninsula, except Albuera, so that its historian 
was bound to consider the campaigns as a whole. Wellington 
attached great importance to his riflemen, as part of the dense 
screen of skirmishers which he invariably threw out in front of 
his main body before a battle. His object was to protect his 
line as far as possible from harassing fire until fhe action began. 
For skirmishing the rifle was obviously far more useful than the 
infantry musket, the famous “ Brown Bess,’ whose effective 
range was nominally three hundred yards, but which could not 
be trusted to hit a target at a hundred yards. A screen of trained 
riflemen could keep the enemy’s skirmishers well out of range of 
our infantry. Indeed, in Wellington’s day the rifleman could 
annoy the enemy’s gunners. Colonel Willoughby Verner says 
that in the siege of Badajoz ten picked shots were sent to dig 
rifle-pits opposite one of the French heavy batteries and to 
drive the artillerymen from their guns. After half-an-hour’s 
practice, they silenced the battery. The effective range of a 
gun was very small. Two of Wellington's siege batteries at 
Badajoz were placed only five hundred yards from the bastion 
which they were to breach. It is true that Wellington was very 
ill provided with artillery, because transport was difficult in 
Spain, but even the French artillery was limited to ranges which 
we should now consider ludicrously short. The rifleman was 
thus a valuable new element in the British Army, and Wel- 
lington’s military genius was well illustrated by the care which 
he bestowed on the development of the rifle companies. The 
famous Light Division, which was formed in 1810 and which 
was largely composed of riflemen, including the Ist Battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade, was designed, as Professor Oman has pointed 
out, as a permanent screen for the army,and served its purpose 
admirably under Craufurd. 

The Rifle Brigade was the first British rifle regiment. It was 
embodied in 1800 as the Rifle Corps, and in 1808 was styled the 
Ninety-fifth or Rifle Regiment. But it was not, of course, the 
first body of riflemen in the British Army. Several corps of 
foreign rifles were raised about 1794 for service in the West 
Indies. The Sixtieth, now the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, raised 
a 5th Battalion of riflemen in 1797, and afterwards incorporated 
some of the foreign riflemen in rifle companies of the other 
battalions. Other regiments, a few years later, followed the 
example and had rifle companies of their own. Nevertheless, 
the Ninety-fifth long retained its distinction as the only regi- 
ment of British riflemen. It consisted of three battalions in 
the Peninsular days, but the battalions did not serve as complete 
units under Wellington. In 1811, for example, the three bat- 
talions of ten companies each had sixteen companies ‘only in 
Spain and Portugal, and these were scattered through different 
s of the Machine Gun Corps 
The familiar uniform of 








brigades, very much as compani 
were detached during the Great War. 
dark green and black, apparently borrowed from Continental 
armies, seems to have been attractive by reason of its novelty, 
though it was as tight-fitting and cumbrous as the scarlet 


By Colonel Willoughby Verner, 


. History and Campaigns of the Rifle Brigaie. 
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uniform of the Line. The author tells us that when the Ninety- 
fifth, after its return from Corunna, asked for three hundred 
and fifty recruits to fill its depleted ranks, no fewer than thirteen 
hundred men offered themselves for the “ Green Jackets,” and 
the War Office had to form a 3rd Battalion. Though the 
uniform, which may be seen in the coloured plates given in this 
book, was not really adapted for skirmishing in rough country, 
its dark colour proved useful once at least. The four companies 
of the Ist Battalion, which led the Light Division in the attack 
on the main breach at Badajoz, were, it is said, enabled to reach 
the edge of the glacis and take their places there without being 
perceived by the garrison. Yet this tradition is not very 
credible, inasmuch as it was, according to Sir Harry Smith, “a 
beautiful moonlight night” and the French soldiers on the walls 
were not fifty yards away. Even the “Green Jackets” can 
scarcely have been invisible in such circumstances, though 
they were less noticeable than the redcoats. Badajoz was 
of course the most severe test that the Light Division, and the 
Ninety-fifth, had in these trying years. For the stormers 
failed at the main breach, despite their desperate bravery and 
their heavy losses, and the honour of taking the fortress fell 
to the detachments attacking at other points. At Ciudad 
Rodrigo, a few weeks earlier, the Light Division had had better 
luck in the assault, but had lost its first commander, Craufurd, 
who was morta!ly wounded while directing the storming parties. 
The author records the bitter criticisms passed by some of his 
officers on Craufurd as a martinet and a somewhat rash and 
obstinate tactician. But there can be no doubt, as the author 
says, that Craufurd was the ideal commander for what was 
virtually a new branch of the Service, and that the success of 
the Light Division was largely due to his determination and 
his daring. 4 

We must not be tempted into discussing the Peninsular War, 
as sketched by Colonel Willoughby Verner. But we may direct 
attention to his thorough examination of the famous forced 
march of the Light Brigade to Talavera. The brigade consisted 
of the Ist Battalions of the Ninety-fifth, Forty-third, and 
Fifty-second, under Craufurd. It landed in Portugal on 
July 3rd, 1809, and began to march quietly up country to 
join Wellington, who had advanced into Spain. It was at 
Navalmoral, in the Tagus Valley, on July 27th, when it received 
orders to reach ‘Talavera with the utmost speed as the French 
were about to attack with greatly superior numbers, Craufurd 
left Navalmoral early on July 28th, and reached the battlefield 
at six o’clock on the following morning. The weather was very 
hot, and the roads were rough sandy tracks. Nevertheless these 
indomitable men in their stiff uniforms and heavy headgear 
plodded on and on, under the burning sun, in the hope that 
they might not be too late for the battle which was raging all 
that day. When they arrived at last, the main action was over, 
but they were sent at once to strengthen the outpost line, and 
they rendered invaluable service in covering the retreat that had 
to be made next day. Napier says that in this famous forced 
march the Light Brigade covered sixty-two miles in twenty-six 
hours. Later authorities have reduced the length of the march. 
Colonel Willoughby Verner, after an exhaustive study of the 
question, concludes that it was a march of forty-two miles in 
twenty-six hours, which was in any case a very remarkable 
performance, considering all the circumstances. He points 
out, further, that Napier’s error was due not to sheer carelessness, 
but to a mistake in converting the Spanish leagues into miles. 
It seems that in Spain at that day four different “leagues” 
were in use, varying in length from about two and a half to 
over four miles. Wellington said that Craufurd marched twelve 
leagues that day. But these leagues were “legal” leagues of 
three and a half English miles—not of four and a quarter 
miles, as Napier thought. Colonel Willoughby Verner has thus 
brought the authorities into accord and settled once for all a 
very old controversy. We shall look with great interest for the 
continuation of his story of the Rifle Brigade. 





THE CHRIST AND HIS CRITICS.* 
Ir is difficult to resist the conclusion that there are two Bishops 
of Zanzibar: a Bishop Jekyll and a Bishop Hyde. The former 
is a zealous missionary whose war record is one of unusual 
excellence, and whose pamphlet on the criminality of a peace 
which should restore the German colonies in Africa to their 
former owners was a document of exceptional weight. The 


i The Christ and His Critics. By the Bishop of Zanzibar. London: Mowbray. 
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latter is the author of the present work ; a work whose title 


is at once offensive and question-begging— 

to speak of scholars whew thieashaes + i sg a 
pes m your own 

as “critics of the Christ” is abuse, not argument; the Other, 

because it assumes the validity of the speaker's theory of the 

Hypostatic Union, which is the disputed point. 

The diocese which the Church Times pleasantly describes 
as “Unhappy Hereford” seems to be a permanent nightmare 
to “the zealous African ’’—if Gibbon’s famous description of 
Tertullian may be transferred to our author. In 1915 he 
“publicly renounced communion with the then Bishop,” Dr, 
Percival—an action of which, unfortunately, “no official notice 
was taken,” and the subsequent appointment of Dr. Henson 
convinces him that, though “ protests are futile,” it js “ his 
evident duty to dissociate himself in this matter from the 
Metropolitan and Synod of Canterbury.” “That Synod 
no longer guarantees to us Christ’s teaching, or the four Gospels, 
or the Creeds. And since the Bishop of Durham felt called 
to share in consecrating the new Bishop, the metropolitica 
Church of York is in the same case.”’ : 

It is not surprising that those who hold the position repre- 

sented by the Bishop of Zanzibar should feel that this position 
was betrayed by the English Bishops. The two resolutions 
with regard to what is loosely called ‘“* Modernism” adopted 
by the Upper House of Convocation (1914) were undoubtedly 
calculated—it is difficult to think that they were not intended— 
to give the impression that the opinions with which they dealt 
were condemned. But the House 
‘‘added a rider that removed the sting from them both; 4 
rider the softening effect of which was greatly increased by the 
speech of the Metropolitan of the Province. These resolutions 
have, moreover, become dead letters with the consent of the 
Bishops themselves, a consent granted, not altogether willingly, 
but granted none the less, in their reception of the new Bishop 
of Hereford to a seat on their bench.”’ 
Bishop Weston stood out, like Athanasius, contra mundwm, 
When Dr. Henson was consecrated, he “‘ at once took action 
that seemed to him to require the interference of the Bishops 
in the Lambeth Conference.” What this action was, he does 
not say; but it seems to have been ineffectual; for “ the 
only result was a warning that, unless he retraced his action, 
it might be impossible, for technical reasons, to invite him to 
the Conference.” And, he adds, “I received no support at 
home. Evidently the highest authorities of the English com- 
munion do not mean to take any action as regards liberalism.” 
His future plans are, therefore, uncertain; ‘there are two 
or three possibilities ; I cannot say more yet.” He has since, 
however, in a letter to the Vimes, intimated his intention of 
performing episcopal functions in this country for such of 
the clergy as may find themselves in conflict with the law, 
and with their own diocesans, in the matter of such rites as 
Benediction, Exposition and Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament, &c. Nor, he says, is he the only Bishop who is 
prepared to act in this way. 

The fact to which he seems to have shut his eyes is that 
the opposition to Bishop Henson’s nomination to the Episcopate 
was an unhappy intrigue. It failed. With the exception of 
Dr. Henson himself, no one emerged from it without loss of 
credit; and there it is well to leave it ; it was not the first, and 
will probably not be the last, incident of its kind. But when 
the Bishop of Zanzibar complains that ‘‘no word of hope or 
comfort’ was given to the petitioners who appealed to the 
Archbishop's sympathy, it is necessary to remember what the 
tactics and methods of those “earnest men” were. They 
were such as to recall Father Tyrrell’s well-known mot about 
humility, or what passes for that virtue. ‘I hope,” he said, 
“that I am not humble, from what I have seen of humble 
men.” 

The Christological controversies which mean so much to the 
Bishop leave on most of us an impression of barrenness, of multi- 
plying words without increasing sense ; while, even for theologians 
the slope is slippery. It may be doubted whether any of the 
Liberal” writers whom he denounces has perpetrated so great 
a “howler”’—to use the schoolboy phrase—as the following: 
“* Jesus Christ must finally say ‘I am God,’ or, ‘I am a man’; 
He cannot be both... . If Christ be a real man, He is not, 
He cannot be, God Himself.” The Athanasian Creed, which 
is a compendium of the traditional theology of the Incarnation, 
might have warned him off this pitfall. ‘For the right faith 
is that we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, is God and Man. Perfect God and perfect 
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a 
Man; of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting.”” The 
] ; 


indefinite article, though not expressed in the Latin text, does 
not affect the sense of these propositions; to be man is 
to be a—i.e., this or that—man. The Bishop is not, of 
course, @ Monophysite, though he has “spoken unadvisedly 
with his lips.” But (let him ask himself) is it not possible 
that the mind of his “ Liberal” opponents is as Christian as 
his own? If the tradition of the elders is to be our guide— 
it is a poor one—his language diverges further from it than 
theirs. But, in truth, “ there is neither speech nor language ” ; 
human words are inadequate expressions of divine things. 
As long ago as 1857 Archbishop Temple said that the foundations 
a theology 


of theology were shifting from logic to psychology ; 
which dealt with abstractions and assumed a world of fixed 
quantities could no longer, he saw, retain its hold on men’s 
: It is hecause the Bishop of Zanzibar is blind to this 
that his position is so impossible. A belief, being (as it is) 
in the mind, must ke subject to the laws of mind. And there 
are no fixed quantities in Nature; life is movement, and all 
things are in the flow. If this perplexes us, we may reflect 
that the same Greck thinker who dwelt on this universal flux 
“all things are full 


minds, 


with such insistence reminds us also that 
of gods.” 

it should be added that Rome, in the Bishop’s opinion, 
offers no means of escape for distressed Anglicans — 

‘The modern Romans make as free with the Vatican defini- 
tions as do Liberal critics with the Nicene definition. They 
interpret them in accordance with the modern mind... . It 


is perjury.” 


And— 

“The Hensons of the Roman Church sit on their thrones 
too, ruling their dioceses. What the Bishop of Hereford does 
for the Apostles’ Creed they do for the Vatican definitions. 
Rome and Lambeth have alike surrendered to the forces of 
Liberalism. May God save them both!” 

There was a time when an Anti-Pope declared that the Rock 
of Peter had been transferred to Pampeluna, where the remnant 


of his scanty adherents had gathered round him. It would 





seem that to-day genuine Catholicism is gathered round 
Zanzibar. 
FOUR BOOKS FROM THE UNITED STATES.* 


Wuy have many American writers such an “ Uncle Joseph ”- 
like love of undigested facts ? They tell us with glee that there 
are 49 or 100 or 149 commentaries on Virgil, that it is calculated 
that over one million Americans have attended plays produced 
by Belasco, that if the seats in the theatres of Coney Island and 
the Bowery were put end to end they would reach from Alaska 
to Florida or from 49th Street to 5th Avenue, as the case may be. 

For example, Miss Elizabeth Nitchie,’ of Columbia University, 
quotes 140 books in support of her statement that the literature 
of England is largely derived from that of Greece and Rome. 
Now her book if it were not quite so well supported would be 

for she quotes plenty of instances from 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Tennyson, Landor, or 
Thompson ; but why will the Americans not believe that we 
would willingly credit most of what they tell us on their mere 
“ say so,’ to use an Americanism ? 

Mr. Walter Phillips’s study of the Victorian sensationa 
novelists * is burdened in much the same way. It is really quite 
an amusing study of “ Ouida,’ Miss Braddon, Wilkie Collins, 
and soon. He illustrates the extraordinary vogue of the sensa- 
tional novel by quoting a delicious ‘“ prospectus’ which was 
published in Punch in May, 1862, of a new newspaper which 
was “to Harrow the Mind, make the Flesh Creep, cause the 
Hair to stand on End, give Shocks to the Nervous System, 
Destroy the Conventional Moralities, and generally unfit the 
Public for the Prosaic Avocations of Life.—A novelist confined 
at Botany Bay, who expects shortly to obtain a ticket-of-leave, 
He also quotes some good apologias for the 


amusing enough, 


is to be editor.” 
novel :— 

_“ Dickens, when reproached by Charles Knight for throwing 
his powerful influence upon the side of fiction rather than 
that of useful knowledge, retorted: ‘The English are, so far 
as I know, the hardest worked people on whom the sin shines. 
Be content if in their wretched intervals of leisure they read 
and do no worse. They are born at the oar, 
Good God, what would we have of 


ior amusement 


they live and die at. it. 
_* (1) Virgil and the English Poets. By Elizabeth Nitchie. New York: 
Columbia University Press. [6s. 6d. net.]}——(2) Dickens, Reade, and Collins. 


By Walter Phillips. Same publishers. [8s. 6d.}-—(3) History of the Uheatre in 
America. By Arthur Hornblow. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Vo. (428 ne (4) In the Garret. By lL. Van Vechten, New York: 
Alired A, Kn pf. [ $2.] 








them!’ . . . Charles Reade declared novels to be 
cheap yet ravishing delight the world affords.’ ” 

We are sorry that Mr. Phillips did not quote the felicitous 
passage in Northanger Abbey in which, with more serious 
fiction, the “ very horrid” novels in which Catherine Moreland 
delighted are defended. 

But if Columbia’s productions seem a little Germanic in their 
masses of unassimilated fact, what are we to say of Mr. Arthur 
Hornblow’s History of the Theatre in America?® Here are “two 
handsome volumes, lavishly illustrated, packed in a box.” They 
concern a subject in which we are all interested. They have 
been written with immense pains. To attempt to read them is 
to experience something like nightmare. 

Some much more amusing studies of the theatre in America 
are contained in Mr. Van Vechten’s book,‘ especially of the 
theatre of the foreign quarters, for New York has, like London, 
a notable Yiddish theatrical life, and in addition an Italian, 
Spanish, and negro stage. 
theatres, for they are not mere echoes of Castile, of the Congo, 
or of Naples, but have been created by and for the exiles from 
these lands, ; 
of the ‘ coterie ” 
sympathy between the public and the actors. 
becomes an integral part of the performance :— 


‘the only 


They are queer products, these 


They possess in a high degree th: supreme merit 
theatre; that is to say, there is an intimate 
The audience 


_ “The manner in which both entertainers and public entered 
into the spirit of the play was again a great demonstration of 
a truth which is becoming more and more evident to those who 
work in the theatre, that there must be complete co-operation 
between public and actor, that the audience indeed must become 
an integral part of any successful theatrical performance. The 
spectators at ‘The Darktown Follies’ appeared to be enjoying 
themselves after the semi-hysterical fashion of a good eamp- 
meeting.’ 

There is a delightful description of Ferfariello, a wonderful 
Italian impersonator whom Mr. Van Vechten ranks as Yvette 
Guilbert’s equal, who makes his own material and creates the 
stuff in which he works. He does not impersonate Sicilians 
or Genoese. He represents Italian figures “‘ in America, not 
the Italians of Naples, Venice, or Rome, but the immigrant, 
the Italian as he behaves in his new environment under new 
conditions in new occupations.” ‘ 

Mimi Aguglia was in 1918 one of the star Italian tragedians, 
and there is an interesting account of her performance in Oscar 
Wilde’s Salome. 

Some of the conventions of the Italian theatre are at first 
surprising :— 

“ Of them all the prompter is perhaps the most conspicuously 
esoteric to American eyes and ears, He sits in a huge box, 
like an inverted chariot, in the centre of the row of footlights 
which is supposed to conceal him, but often, in his excitement, 
his head protrudes, like that of a turtle from its shell, or his arms, 
for sometimes he gesticulates, the book in his hands! In any 
performance his vcice is audible, extremely audible ; that 
there is a likelihood that you will hear every line of the piece 
twice, for his office is not to prompt failing memories but rather 
to give a line to an actor who may not have memorized it before. 
Therefore the Italian prompter reads every line of the play. I 
have known instances (the big scene in the fourth act of Zaza 
comes to mind) when the actors in their fury outstripped him 
by several speeches. But no self-respecting prompter is daunted 
by such a situation. Conscientiously he continues to read every 
line, and in time catches up with and even passes by the actors 
themselves. The effect is curious, and to some people it renders 
performances in the Italian theatre intolerable. For myself, 
J may ‘say that either I ignore the presence of the prompter 
entirely, as when the acting is good enough to make me forget it, 
or else I find myself reflecting on the philosophy of the institu- 
tion. It is almost, indeed, as if the poet himself were reading his 
play to the actors, who immediately grasp his lines and transmute 
them into emotional speech accompanied by gesture. With 
some explanation you may easily persuade yourself that the 
spontaneity and adaptability and real power of the Italian actor 
far transcend that of the player of any other nation.” 


80 


Mr. Van Vechten is a musician, and has some quite amusing 
things to say about Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas. He 
His book is black, 


is, 
by the way, extremely happy in his cover. 
with bright-blue paper labels on back and side, and is exceedingly 
pretty. A pleasant outside rather common with 
American than with English bo 


seems less 





SECRETS OF ANIMAL LITE.* 
Tus is a book which must appeal to all who love animals and 
their ways. The forty chapters of which it consists deal with 
the mosy varied subjects—‘‘ The Homing of Sea-Swallows,” 
“The Educability of a Snail,” “The Biology of Twins,” and, 
se Secrets of Animal Life. By J, Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen, London: Audrew Melrose. (78, Od. net.) 
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by no means least interesting, a delightful chapter on the Adélie 
Penguin, will give some idea of the fare which Professor Thomson 
has placed before his readers. 

We will wander through the book in a desultory fashion. 
** The Survival of the Otter” catches our eye, and we will pause 
a moment to see what is said of an attractive and much-perse- 
cuted animal. He is one of the most unapproachable of beasts, 
and small wonder! Why, we may well ask, has he survived at 
all among a people who have almost exterminated so many of 
his order, such as the wild-cat, marten, and pole-cat ? There 
seem to be a number of reasons why he has hitherto been able 
to hold his own against his enemies, or rsther enemy, for except 
man he has practically none. His scent is faint and hardly 
noticed by dogs other than those specially trained to hunt him. 
Then his taste in food is catholic, and includes frogs, salmon, 
and even, in times of emergency, wild-duck and rabbit. The 
female otter is an admirable mother and gives her cubs a sound 
education, supplying, by a gradual widening of experience, the 
liberating stimuli which are needed to develop their instincts. 
Although otter-hunting is a cruel sport, the fact that the 
animal has been preserved for hunting purposes and that the 
cubs are spared has tended to save him from extermination 
for the sake of his fur, one of the most beautiful of furs. The 
otter is eminently amphibious. He is as active on land as in 
the water. There is no animal so resourceful. He can dive 
to a considerable depth, and for hours lie concealed under 
@ steep overhanging bank with only his nostrils above water. 
Besides man, he has one deadly enemy—a really hard frost. 
Then even his marvellous resource fails sometimes to save him 
from starvation. Hitherto he has put up a fine fight against 
his enemies, and it will be a sad day when he is added to the 
growing list of beasts and birds which man has persecuted out 
of existence. 

Perhaps the most remarkable—we might almost say awe- 
inspiring—chapter in the book is that entitled ‘‘ The Wonders of 
Instinct.” Whatever may be our theory of instinct, there is 
no doubt that it is seen in its purest and most perfect expression 
in those creatures which belong to what has been called the 
“little brain” type. Take, for instance, the solitary wasp 
(Eumenes amedei), so carefully studied by the illustrious savant, 
Henri Fabre. As Professor Thomson says, this little insect is 
both a Nimrod and a Vitruvius. She builds a wondrous dome— 
not a pleasure-dome like Kubla Khan’s—about three-quarters 
of an inch in height, the outside glistening with diamonds of 
quartz and tiny snail-shells, the top like “the mouth of an 
amphora.” When the mother wasp has laid an egg in her nest 
she adds five to ten small caterpillars, which she partially 
paralyses by stinging. According as the nest is well or ill 
stocked does the egg develop into a female or into the much 
smaller male wasp. The next step is to close the orifice with a 
cement plug in which there is always set a tiny pebble. But 
the greatest marvel is within the dome. The five to ten stung 
caterpillars that form the living larder in the wasp’s cell are, as 
we saw, imperfectly paralysed and toss about when touched. 
Now the least pressure would destroy the delicate egg. How is 
this difficulty met? It is hung by a thread from the roof of 
the cupola, so that after the wasp-grub hatches it can feed 
without danger. To do this it makes the cast shell of the egg 
inte a flexible staircase, so that it can reach the caterpillars 
and bite them, and yet retreat if they show too much vigour. 
Surely it is almost impossible to conceive anything more perfect 
in the way of organization. 

There is no more fascinating bird than the penguin, and 
the Adélie is one of the most charming of his tribe. How do 
these birds, wingless as they are, find their way over hundreds 
of miles of trackless sea to their nesting-grounds ? No one 
knows. Towards the middle of October one single Adélie was 
seen at Cape Adare, in a few days a score, and a fortnight after 
there were some 750,000 birds in the rookery ! 

Professor Thomson gives an amusing account of the courtship 
and nesting of these birds, and we cannot resist quoting the 
passage in which he describes their games :— 

“ A favourite play was to boar‘ an ice-floe till it would hold no 
more and get carried by the tide to the lower end of the rookery, 
where every bird would suddenly jump off and swim back against 
the stream to catch a fresh floe and get another ride down. To 
find time for all this fun without leaving the chicks to perish 
a strange device has been evolved. The parents ‘ pool their 
offspring ’ in groups which are left in charg? of a few conscientious 
persons (there is great individuality among the members of a 
penguinery) who ward off the skuas and keep, or try to keep, the 
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chicks from straying. The holidaying parents bring food 
intervals and when their conscience smites them ‘and thee 
remain faithful to their own créches.”’ i 

There is a joie de vivre in a penguinery which is very attractive 
and except the sea-leopard, the skua, and man, the universal 
oppressor, these birds have few enemies. In a post-war England 
amidst crushing taxation, general inefficiency, and unrest, pity 
is tempted to envy the penguin his well-ordered system of 
government, and to hope that in another incarnation, if one is 
obliged to return to this planet, one may be born a pengnin 
or at least not a post-war Briton. . 

Perhaps Professor Thomson’s book would be still more accept. 
able to the general reader if he could add a few notes or a glossary 
explaining rather abstruse terms which are cf course familiar 
to the trained biologist, but are not so to many who will 
rejoice in Secrets of Animal Life. 





A CRITIC IN PALL MALL.* 
Oscar WiLpe’s literary and dramatic work has been boomed 
and neglected, it has been applauded without measure and 
condemned without discrimination, but it has rarely received 
the elementary justice of being considered on its own merits 
and without reference to the personality of its author. However 
much this treatment may be deplored on artistic grounds, 
Wilde himself would be estopped from complaining of it, for he 
set himself deliberately and avowedly to cultivate the kind of 
fame which he once defined as “ being talked about in the 
penny papers.” He believed firmly in the maxim that George 
Gissing once formulated in the bitterness of his heart: “ You 
must be famous to secure the attention that would give you 
fame,” and he toiled after notoriety with almost equal resource. 
fulness and impudence. He made it his business to startle, to 
shock, to irritate. At first in all probability his mountebankery 
was only vulgar and ignoble; he cultivated the tricks of the 
showman as a means to an end, and hoped to secure a position 
where he could afford to discard the blatancies he had assumed; 
but the desire for self-advertisement was in his blood, he loved 
to be pointed out amongst crowds by strangers, and the 
pose became habitual and necessary to him. He forgot 
that he had been a scholar; affectation passed into extrava- 
gance, and extravagance into vice; the wave of evil swept 
from his life into his books, and back from his books into his 
life, growing at each recoil in size and momentum, until 
it washed him away in its flood. The flouted morality of the 
workaday world avenged itself upon him without effort. His 
real abilities were insufficient to disguise his inherent falseness ; 
men thought of him no longer as being wicked but as being vile, 
and his display of culture impressed them only like paint upon 
a woman's face, put on to hide some sinister ugliness beneath. 

The day of retribution came. His books and plays were 
hurriedly dismissed into oblivion. Then when he was released 
from prison and his ** Ballad of Reading Gaol,”’ the most sincere 
thing he ever wrote, and “* De Profundis,’ which exhibits equally 
the perfection of his'prose and the shallowness of his soul, appeared 
to remind the world that a man of powers amounting almost to 
genius-had gone dewn into the abyss, a revulsion took place in 
his favour. His name gradually stole back into print, and before 
he had been a decade in his Parisian grave his writings were 
as recklessly over-praised as they had been uncritically 
censured. Technically his work, whether in verse, fiction, 
essay, or drama, is nearly alweys of all but the finest quality. 
Sardou could teach him nothing in the carpentry of drama or 
Stevenson in the melody of prose. Whatever could be attained 
by care and taste he reached ; but he had none of the opulence 
of genius, none ef the fluent creative vigour that makes an 
author immortal. 

The present volume shows him, very much to his advantage, 
in a light both novel and attractive. It is made up of reviews and 
articles which Wilde contributed in his earlier, brighter days to 
the Pall Mall Gazette, the Speaker, and the Woman's World. 
Collections of this kind usually do no honour to their author; 
they are composed for the most part of the dreariest of hack- 
work done for the need of the immediate payment, and valuable 
only as demonstrating how badly a distinguished man can write. 
“ That which we try to rescue from fatal obscurity,” says Hazlitt, 
“had in general much better remain where it is.” But in this 
case the result is a contribution to literature: in the first 
place, because the selection has been made by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
who has such an uncanny knack of picking up gems in unlikely 





* A Critic in Pall Mall, By Oscar Wilde. London: Methuen. 6s, 6d, net.) 
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corners that we have no doubt he could make a fascinating 
anthology from Local Governme at Board Reports ; and in the 
second place, because it illustrates not only Wilde’s gift for 
perverse banter, but also his genuine scholarship and _ his 
ability to perform plain, downright work in an honest, crafts- 
manlike way. A quotation or two will do more to help our 
readers to some notion of the quality of the book than a page of 
description. The first, which is only one out of many of its 
kind, is in the lighter vein :— 

“ 4 man can live for three days without bread, but no man can 
live for one day without poetry, was an aphorism of Baudelaire. 
You can live without pictures and music, but you cannot live 
without eating, says the author of Dinners and Dishes ; and 
this latter view is, no doubt, the more popular. Who, indeed, 
jn these degenerate days would hesitate between an ode and an 
omelette, asonnet andasalmis ? Yet the position is not entirely 
Philistine ; cookery is an art ; are not its principles the subject 
of South Kensington lectures, and does not the Royal Academy 
give a banquet once a year? Besides, as the coming demo- 
eracy Will, no doubt, insist on feeding us all on penny dinners, 
it is well that the laws of cookery should be explained ; for were 
the national meal burned, or badly seasoned, or served up with 
the wrong sauce a dreadful revolution might follow. Under 
these circumstances we strongly recommend Dinners and Dishes 
to everyone: it is brief and concise and makes no attempt at 
eloquence, which is extremely fortunate. For even on ortolans 
who could endure oratory ? It also has the advantage of not 
being illustrated. The subject of a work of art has, of course, 
nothing to do with its beauty, but still there is always something 
depressing about the coloured lithograph of a leg of mutton.” 

Our second extract is from a review of Walter Pater’s A ppreci- 
aions. Here Wilde is evidently trying seriously to reproduce as 
well as to explain Pater’s style; and the concurrent analysis 
and synthesis make, to our mind, a model of what such criticism 
should be :— 

“In 1868 we find Mr. Pater writing with the same exquisite 
care for words, with the same studied music, with the same 
temper, and something of the same mode of treatment. But, 
as he goes on, the architecture of the style becomes richer and 
more complex, the epithet more precise and intellectual. Occa- 
sionally one may be inclined to think that there is, here and 
there, a sentence which is somewhat long, and possibly, if one 
may venture to say so, a little heavy and cumbersome in move- 
ment. But if this be so, it comes from those side-issues suddenly 
suggested by the idea in its progress, and really revealing the 
idea more perfectly ; or from those felicitous after-thoughts that 
give a fuller completeness to the central scheme, and yet convey 
something of the charm of chance; or from a desire to suggest 
the secondary shades of meaning with all their accumulating 
effect, and to avoid, it may be, the violence and harshness of 
too definite and exclusive an opinion. For in matters of art, 
at any rate, thought is inevitably coloured by emotion, and so is 
fluid rather than fixed, and, recognizing its dependence upon the 
moods and upon the passions of fine moments, will not accept 
the rigidity of a scientific formula or a theological dogma. The 
critical pleasure, too, that we receive from tracing, through 
what may seem the intricacies of a sentence, the working of the 
constructive intelligence, must not be overlooked. As soon as 
we have realized the design, everything appears clear and 
simple. After a time, these long sentences of Mr. Pater’s come 
to have the charm of an elaborate piece of music, and the unity 
of such music ie 
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CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE.* 
READERS of Mr. Robert Holmes’s previous works know what 
elements of pathos, of tragedy, and sometimes of tragi-comedy go 
tomake up his “ chance acquaintance.” In his new book there 
is no figure of such outstanding romantic interest as Walter 
(Greenway or ‘‘ Sister Matty,” but there is plenty of material 
to attract the interest and sympathy of the student of humanity. 
Tae most remarkable history of the new collection is that of 
* Mark Allan,” who, the material advantages of his circumstances 
out-balanced by a bad heredity and over-indulgence, had sunk 
in early manhood to such depths that it seemed impossible to 
raise him again to decency. Early in the war it appeared that 
he would add treason to his other misdeeds. At that time he 
was the owner of a smull trading vessel, and a friend was 
horrified to discover that ‘“‘ Mark Allan” had engaged “to run 


se 


* Chance Acquaintance. ‘By Robert Holmes. London: Blackwood, (6s. net.) 








a few German sailors and a misccllancous cargo of supplies fron 
a little port some distance south of Valparaiso to German ships 
in the Atlantic on receipt of instructions.” Reasoning, entreaty, 
were apparently in vain. ‘The friend, patient and faithful, 
waited on the pier the whole of the night previous to the proposed 
sailing, hoping for a sign of repentance. ** The boat was loosing 
from her moorings in a misty dawn and all seemed over,” when 
“ Allan’ appeared, “ haggard-faced and blear-eyed,” and held 
out his hand to him. “ Shake. my beauty,” he invited. 

““T was turning away,” wrote the friend later, ‘‘ too horrified 
at the black treason he was committing to dare to respond, when 
something caused me to change my mind, and | grasped his hand 
without a word, for I was too full to speak. The expression of 
his face altered in a moment and he started perceptibly. ‘ Half 
a minute, old fellow,’ he said, as if seized by some sudden 
inspiration ; and he ordered the sailors to pause in the work of 
casting away. Disappearing within the cabin, after a little 
while he emerged and came towards me to put a bit of c rumpled 
paper in my hand and whisper: ‘Cood-bye, old chap; when 
we've gone, read that.’ Then he grinned in such a way I won- 
dered what trick he imagined he was playing me; and that was 
the last I saw of him.” 

The paper contained the following words :—= 

“Give the devil his due. How do you know he’s as black 

as he’s painted ? There's a reef I know of. How if we strike 
it? Will that be letting folks see one’s English ? If you hear 
no more of me, ask old Holmes.” 
Nothing more was ever heard of “ Mark Allan” or his ship, writes 
Mr. Holmes. ‘ Not a spar of wreckage was ever identified. 
. «+ It is not at all clear that what he outlined was carricd 
out.” 

“The writing of the note may have been a mere drunken 
freak, and the disappearance of the vessel a chance of the sea 
or an accident of war. But for myself | am content to believe 
that the man who saw him start on that fateful voyage placed 
the right value on his sincerity.” 

Striking also is the account of *‘ Henry,” gifted with a beautiful 
voice and a passion for music. Spoilt by adulation and vicious 
company, he gradually sank till he was reduced to singing for a 
living in the bars of public-houses of evil repute, and he was 
finally sent to prison for uttering counterfeit coin. He was in 
Rumania with his sister when that country entered the war, 
and he was one of the first to voluntcer for the hazardous job 
of destroying the oil wells and machinery. Later he joined a 
party, among them his plucky sister, a nurse, who undertook 
to carry help to a wing of the Rumanian Army fighting violently 
in the mountain passes. While they were attending to some 
wounded the German guns found the place. It was pitch dark, 
snow was falling heavily, and the bombardment was maintained 
unceasingly for about an hour. Small wonder that nerves gave 
way under the strain. ‘The terror of the wounded spreading 
at last to the whole, the sturdy and strong mingled their voices 
in a common agony.” It was then that “Henry” used that gift 
of song, hitherto so often squandered, for the benefit of his 
fellows, and poured forth music which had a magical effect upon 
his hearers. 

The story of “ Dick, the pickle,” which Mr. Holmes places first 
in the collection, is the least interesting, a fact due more to the 
method of narration, we think, than to Dick himsclf. Mr. 
Holmes has elected to tell the tale in the guise of fiction. We 
do not remember that he has adopted this method before, and 
he does not show himself sufficiently a master of it to make it a 
success. If our introduction to Dick had been through Mr. 
Holmes’s usual friendly, informal manner, he would have made, 
we are confident, as strong an appeal to ourinterest and sympathy 
as any other of Mr. Holmes’s “ chance acquaintance.” 














THE REALITIES OF WAR.* 
By the previous volumes which incorporated his despatches 
from the front Mr. Gibbs has earned much credit as a graphic 
chronicler of events. In the present work he attempts a more 
ambitious task: he desires “ to get deeper to the truth of this 
war and of all war . . . and by a plain statement of realities, 
however painful, to add something to the world’s knowledge 
out of which men of good-will may try to shape some new system 
of relationship between one people and another . . . pre- 
venting or at least postponing another massacre of youth like 
that five years’ sacrifice of boys of which I was a witness.” 1a 
so far as this end may be achieved by vividness of description, 
Mr. Gibbs has been very successful. He has a keen eye for the 
telling detail that impresses a picture indelibly on the mind, and 
his quick sympathy with all who suffer helps him to keep the 
* The Lealities of War. By Philip Gibbs. London: Heinemann, [15s. net.] 
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human side of the great tragedy foremost in our thoughts. His 
style is suflicient without being distinguished ; it is rapid, ener- 
getic, vivid; he generally avoids the ready wrong word, if he 
does not always find the elusive right word. With this equip- 
ment, he ranges over the whole field of the war from the retreat 
from Mons down to the British occupation of Cologne, and projects 
before us with the realism of a cinematograph scenes of horror 
and pathos, of misery heroically endured, of pain and anxiety 
redoubled by utter loss of hope. Although he paints habitually 
in the darker tints, he does not neglect altogether the lighter 
side of things; but even in his happier moods he is inclined to 
dwell on the queer incongruity with which men inured by custom 
to the terrible seized on the ghastliest of incidents as a source 
of fun. 

He has, however, the defects of his qualities. He sees what is 
to be seen so intensely that he is inclined to forget the existence 
of what he does not see. He takes less interest in“ map refer- 
ences and divisional boundaries’ and the mechanism of war 
than in the turmoil of the fighting, and consequently he is pre- 
pared to deal faithfully with Generals who seemed more absorbed 
in documents than in the fate of their troops. He forgets that 
composure under calamity is not always to be attributed to 
indifference or lack of heart, and that incorrect map references 
to battlefields must sooner or later be amended by the red line 
of human blood. Blunders are made everywhere, and when 
they are made in war they must be paid for by soldiers’ lives ; 
but all unsuccessful attacks are not blunders, and the thousand 
casualties Mr. Gibbs witnessed with fierce indignation in one 
sector may have saved ten thousand elsewhere. The sensational 
style of thinking, however, makes no allowance for remote 
results, and Mr. Gibbs, weighing the leaders of the Regular Army 
in the balance, naturally finds them wanting. From his inclusive 
condemnation he makes one exception: Sir John Harrington. 
Assuredly we have no desire to belittle, in the smallest degree, 
the eminent services Nir John has rendered to his country, but 
when we read that, on the eve of every battle fought by the 
Second Army, he devoted an hour to explaining his plans to 
the war correspondents, we cannot help wondering whether 
he owed his exemption to his generalship or his tact. 

We are told that Sir Douglas Haig gave umbrage to the Press 
representatives by the words he addressed to them early in the 
campaign. “I think I understand fairly well what you gentle- 
men want,” he said. ‘ You want to get hold of little stories of 
heroism and so forth, and to write them up in a bright way to 
make good reading for Mary Ann in the kitchen and the man in 
the street.” Mr. Gibbs and his colleagues repudiated the insinu- 
ation with passion; they were conscious of nobler motives. 
Yet elsewhere Mr. Gibbs remarks casually, in a parenthesis ; 
“There was never any news of French fighting beyond the 
official communiqué and imaginary articles of a romantic kind 
written by French journalists in Paris about episodes of war.” 
He admires, as we all must admire, the magnificent way in which 
the entire French nation faced the situation ; does he attribute 
the reticence to the stupid conservatism he regards as character- 
izing our leaders? Or is it possible that Frenchmen realize 
that the business of experts is to know; that amateur criticism 
of war is useless and may be dangerous; that there is a kind 
of inverted sentimentality which deals in horrors instead of 
heroics ; and that Sir Douglas Haig’s speech would have pro- 
voked less indignation if it had not contained enough truth to 
make it sting ? 





FICTION. 


HARVEST. * 
Tue scence of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, published since her 
death, is laid in England during the last year of the war. 
In a sense it is a story of triumphant Feminism, being largely 
concerned with the labours, the difficulties, and the successes of 


women on the land. Romance is interwoven with the recital 
in the chequered antecedents of Rachel Henderson, who while 
in Canada had been married to and divorced from a * remittance 
man” of great social gifts and accomplishments but destitute 
of character. In a brief interval of lonely misery after her 
divorce Rachel had accepted the protection of another man, 
but the chance of regularizing her position had been destroyed 
by his death. She returns to England, where a timely legacy 
from an uncle enables her to buy and stock a farm, and secure as 
her chief assistant another woman, slightly her senior in years, 





greatly inferior in charm, but greatly superior in 
stability of character. The farm prospers, 
not enough for Rachel: alternately gracious and farouche, sh 
cannot dispense with admiration. An American officer, stinehak 
to a Canadian timber camp in the neighbourhood, wins her love; 
she teils him three-quarters of her story, but with a fatal reticence 
withholds the remainder, fearing to lose him if he knew all 
Meanwhile her divorced husband has returned to England, 
drifts to the neighbourhood of her farm, learns of ee 
engagement to the American, learns also by a chance encounter 
with a man who had been in Canada of the sequel to the divoros 
and being both vindictive and unscrupulous starts blackmailins 
Rachel. In her distress Rachel tells the whole truth to he 
woman friend, who persuades her to tell it to the American, 
Her misgivings with regard to her lover prove unfounded, 
but it is too late to safeguard her from the cruel vengeance oj 
her husband. Thus it will be seen that the title has a double 
meaning, symbolic as well as literal, since Rachel reaps what sho 
had sown by a lapse which she had striven so hard to concea| 
and redeem. After her return to England she had mingled jn 
her training for land work with girls and women who wer 
moral anarchists ; she was aware of the modern gospel, but the 
pressure of heredity and the high ideals of her lover—a Ney 
Englander of Puritan descent—and of her partner prevented her 
from accepting it. But “the burden of their virtues and the 
sting of her own secret knowledge” were too much for her; she 
failed to realize that the two human beings who loved her bes; 
were as pitiful for others as they were austere themselves, 
and so chose (for a while) a line of compromise far more danger. 
ous than frank confession. It may be urged that coincidence: 
plays a large part in Rachel’s undoing; but the experience of 
actual life shows how extraordinarily hard it is to blot out the 
past. And Mrs. Humphry Ward’s wise caveat to modern women 
on the dangers of independence does not prevent her welcoming 
with pride and enthusiasm their splendid achievements in 
fields of activity opened to them by their country’s need. 


balance and 





Limbo. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 5s. net.) 
—Mr. Aldous Huxley’s fantastic pen finds a congenial theme in 
the rather grimly farcical history of Richard Greenow. Even 
a farce, however, should be taken seriously enough to make 
its absurd situations impress the reader with their credibility. 
This Mr. Huxley does not trouble to do, and the reader is bored 
by the hero’s double personality because he does not believe 
in it. A convincing explanation of how Pearl managed 
to correct her proofs and to pay in her royalties to Richard’s 
banking account would greatly add to the interest of this uncom- 
fortable little study. Of the other stories in the slim volume, 
“Splendour by Numbers” is the most successful, and “ The 
Death of Lully” the only one in which it may occur to the 
reader that after all Mr. Aldous Huxley is sometimes actuated 
by the ideals and sympathies which move ordinary human 
beings. 

POETS AND POETRY 





COUNTRY SENTIMENT.* 
THE worst of having a whole new book by Mr. Robert Graves 
is that the reader is tempted instantly to gallop through it 
from cover to cover, and that is not the way in which “ country 
sentiment ” verse should be treated. Mr. Graves plays upon 
a short keyboard, but he contrives some perfectly new melo- 
dies within his self-ordained limits. The poems in Cownlry 
Sentiment, for example, are of three sorts. There are 
war poems, love poems, and dramatic narratives, 
they are all touched with the finger of “Hey, diddle, 
diddle,” with its appeal to the romantic and the universal 
in the things of every day. Perhaps it is in the love poetry that 
Mr. Graves is at his most original, though many of the poems in 
the other categories are just as charming ; for example, “ ‘Thunder 
at Night ” and “ Tom Taylor.” But “ Loving Henry ” and “ True 
Johnny” are completely individual, and could have been 
written by no other pen. “True Johnny” has for theme the 
vows of the lover and the forebodings of his sweetheart. Will 
Johnny love her “ until they both are laid in earth” ? 

“Or shall the old wives nod and say 
His love was only for a day: 
The mood goes by, 
His fancies fly, 
And Mary’s left to sigh?” 


but 
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fle replies that “ hot-blooded haste” does indeed control him, 
that his “ fancies veer and flit from flower to flower,” and that 
one day he will leave her to sigh :— 
“Could you but now foretell the day, 
Johnny, when this sad thing must be, 
When light and gay you'll turn away 
And laugh and break the heart in me ? 
For like a nut for true love’s sake 
My empty heart shall crack and break, 
When fancies fly 
And love goes by 
And Mary’s left to die, 
When the sun turns against the clock, 
When Avon waters upward jlow, 
When eggs are laid by barn-door cock, 
When dusty hens do strut and crow, 
When up is down, when left is right, 
Oh, then I'll break the troth I plight, 
With careless eye 
Away I'll fly 
And Mary here shall die.’ 


’ 


The reader may remember the same author’s poem, “ Words 
to the Tune of ‘ Black Horse Lane,’ ’’ which appeared in these 
columns about a month ago. The poem was typical of much 
of Mr. Graves’s work, of his charm, of his sense of adventure, 
and of his resource. The discerning reader will notice his par- 
ticularly judicious use of simile. 

The one poem in Country Sentiment which does not fit into 
any of the categories we have sketched is that entitled ‘ The 
God called Poetry.” It is a poem which, in view of Mr. Graves’s 
very individual manner, will be interesting to any fellow-writer. 
“The Cupboard,” “‘ Frosty Night,” and “‘ A Ballad of Nursery 
Rhyme” have already appeared in Georgian Poetry. Why 
does not Mr. Graves write a pastoral play ? It should be short, 
about the length of The Truth about the Russian Dancers, 
and perhaps written in the couplet. Mr. Norman Wilkinson 
should do dresses and décor. 





Porms Wortuy oF ConsipeRratTion.—The Clown of Paradise. 
By Dormer Creston. (Heath Cranton. 3s. net.)—A very 
promising book of verse. The Happy Bride. By ¥. Tennyson 
Jesse. (Heinemann. 6s. net.)——The Epic of Semiramis, 
Queen of Babylon. By Rowbotham. (W. and G. Foyle. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—A thoroughly good story. Flowers in the Grass. By 
Maurice Hewlett. (Constable. 5s. net.}—Mr. Hewlett’s know- 
ledge of love is excessively restricted, and he is capable of 
thyming “ some is” with “ promise.” With these reservations, 
his book is attractive. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent revicw.} 


In the National Review for April Lord Ampthill, ynder the 
heading of ‘“‘ Fiat Justitia: the Case of a Scapegoat,” raises 
the ease of Major-General D. Shaw, who, he says, was wrongly 
blamed by the Indian Government for the Karachi troop- 
train incident of June, 1916, when several soldiers, fresh from 
home, lost their lives through heat apoplexy. General Shaw, it 
seems, had no jurisdiction in regard to the troop-trains, which 
were controlled by the Quartermaster-General. Lord Ampthill 
shows that the Indian Government misled Mr. Chamberlain into 
blaming General Shaw, as the Court of Inquiry held in India 
did not even consider the question of his responsibility. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover's address on ‘‘The Inspiration of Poland” is 
sympathetic and hopeful. Mr. Hugh E. M. Stutfield has a 
curious article on the Concordat which the Vatican made with 
Serbia on July 24th, 1914, four days before the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand was assassinated. He states the rival theories of 
the significance of this Concordat in relation to the war, but 
does not decide between them. Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow's 
“Epic of the Ninth Division in the Battle of St. Quentin ” is a 
detailed narrative of great interest. 


The Anglo-French Review for April is larger and even more 
interesting than usual. Lord Charnwood leads off with a temperate 
and sensible article on “The Government of Ireland Bill,” 
which must, he thinks, ultimately appeal to any reasonable 
Irishmen. He points out the fallacy of the alleged “ over- 
taxation’ of Ireland; as no Irishman is taxed more than any 
Englishman, in proportion to his means, but is in fact excused 
several taxes which Englishmen pay, Ireland cannot be “ over- 
taxed.” Lord Charnwood suggests that the Irish advocates of 





“Dominion Home Rule” think to escape from paying their 
share of the war debt. M. René Puavx in an instructive article 
on “ Turkey and the Entente ” says very plainly that the tradi- 
tional French policy in the Near East is out of date. It was 
essentially a Roman Catholic policy, embodied in the French 
protectorate of Roman Catholic missions. Few of the present 
missionaries are Frenchmen, and the partition of Turkey would 
not really affect their standing. M. Puaux goes on to say that 
Italy, out of dislike for Greece, is the sole Turcophile among 
the Allies, and that France has recently developed an interest 
in the Sultan’s welfare in order to compete with Italy. There 
is, we fear, much truth in this, but the mistaken and short- 
sighted policy of the Italian Foreign Office ought not to be 
accepted blindly by France, and still less by Great Britain. 
M. Puaux declares that the French public errs in looking merely 
to the financial aspects of the Turkish problem, and he quotes 
with admiring approval some of the utterances of our leading 
Churchmen who want right to be done to the Christians in Turkey, 
despite Mr. Montagu or the Indian agitators or the international 
financiers. M. Daniel Halévy’s article on “The Foreign Policy 
of Thiers” is also noteworthy. He prints a letter of 1873 in 
which Strossmayer, the famous Southern Slav prelate, predicted 
the Franco-Russian Alliance and the German attempt to dominate 
the world, 


Historical Sketch of State Railway Ownership. By W. M. 
Acworth. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Acworth’s little book 
was written for submission to a Committee of the American 
Congress which was inquiring into railway problems in 1916. 
As a summary of facts relating to State railways it is invaluable. 
It will not bring much comfort to those who call for “ nationaliza- 
tion,” for it shows “that a democratic Government cannot, 
with the ordinary political machinery, successfully run a com- 
mercial business.”” Mr. Acworth is prepared for the inevitable 
reference to the Prussian State railways. A despot, like the 
ex-King of Prussia, may, he admits, achieve greater success as 
a railway manager than a democratic Government like that of 
New South Wales. But he proves that the Prussian State 
railways: compared very poorly for efficiency and cheapness 
with the privately managed railways of America, and also that 
they were worked at greater cost and charged higher rates than 
the French railway companies before the war. England, France, 
and America have led the railway world in improvements, but 
“it would be difficult to mention a single reform for which the 
world is indebted to the State railways of Prussia.” Mr. 
Aeworth’s chapter on “ Railways and Politics’ deserves attentive 
reading. In South Africa, Australia, Belgium, Italy, the working 
of State railways has been hindered by similar political 
difficulties, and the trader and the community have suffered. 


Divisional and other Signs. Collected and Illustrated by 


V. Wheeler-Holohan. (Murray. 5s. net.)—It was a happy 
thought of Captain Wheeler-Holohan’s to put on record the 
corps and divisional signs used in the armies overseas. ‘The 
signs were familiar to millions*of men, but their origins would 
soon be forgotten if no one had troubled to collect and explain 
them once for all. The mysterious patches that soldiers wore 
on some part of their tunics not only served as marks of identity 
which the enemy or his agents could not readily interpret, but 
also, as the author points out, helped to sustain the divisional 
pride which was one of the most interesting developments of 
the war. At the outset many divisions had the local patriotism 
of the counties or countries where they were mainly recruited, 
As the war dragged on the divisions had to be filled with recruits 
from all parts of Great Britain, and it was then that the value 
of the divisional sign as a railying-point for sentiment became 
marked. Some of the signs are ingeniously simple. The Third 
Division had a St. Andrew’s cross on a circle, the Seventh a 
white disk on a black square, the Eighteenth the letters “ A. T. N.” 
in a black circle, the Twenty-first “‘three sevens” arranged like 
the Manx coat-of-arms, the Thirty-second a device of five 
circles making “ four eights,” and so on. The little book will 
interest many people. 


In Brigands’ Hands and Turkish Prisons, 1914-1918. By A. 
Forder. (Marshall Brothers. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Forder has worked 
for many years as a missionary in Palestine and the desert east 
of the Jordan. When the war broke out he was thrust into 
gaol at Jerusalem, and kept for nearly three years among a mass 
of Moslem criminals under the most disgraceful conditions. 
He was then transferred to Damascus, where General Allenby 
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found him. Our Turcophiles ought to read Mr. Forder’s very 
temperate narrative of his sufferings. The main purpose of his 
book is to describe the life and manners of the nomads of Moab 
and Sinai, and to discuss the effect of Moslem teaching upon 
them. Mr. Forder is a very sympathetic observer, but, while 
he recognizes the virtues of the Beduin, he sees their faults, 
which are, he thinks, accentuated by a literal adherence to the 
precepts of Islam. The blood-feuds, for example, which de- 
populate Arabia ave justified in the eyes of the nomads by the 
Koran. Hostility to strangers, and especially non-Moslems, 
is thought to be enjoined by the prophet. Toleration, in our 
sense of the word, is in fact considered to be heresy. It must be 
added, however, that Mr. Forder’s Arab friends were not un- 
grateful to him for his medical services, and that they saved 
him from injury or death when the desert tribes revolted and 
sacked Kerak in 1910. The book has some interesting 
photographs, 

Four Centuries of Greek Learning in England. By Ingram 
Bywater. (Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—The late Professor 
Bywater’s inaugural lecture of 1894, which was thought to have 
been lost, has been found among his papersand printed. Itis an 
admirable survey by a great scholar of the rise and progress of 
Greek scholarship in England from the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Some new facts are adduced to show that Greek was 
being studied here before William Grocyn, fresh from Politian’s 
lecture-room, began to teach Greek in Exeter College in 1491. His 
pupil, Richard Croke, was the first Public Reader in Greek at 
Cambridge in 1518, though Erasmus had lectured there in 1511. 
Professor Bywater remarked that the Elizabethan age was 
“almost a blank in the history of Greek learning,” but Savile 
under James I. gave a new impetus to Greek studies. Bentley’s 
greatness is clearly explained. He was a man of large ideas and 
far in advance of his age. He placed New Testament criticism on 
a sound basis. He set scholars working on the texts of the 
Greek poets. “* His recognition of the digamma as a factor in 
Homeric language and versification is, I take it, one of the most 
important discoveries ever made by one man in classical 
philology.” Porson a century later was ‘‘a model of caution 
and patience, not an impetuous genius like Bentley.” Professor 
Bywater concluded on a note of regret for the subordination of 
exact scholarship to historical study, but he did much before 
his death to revive interest in textual criticism. 


Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia. By Miss Ella 
Sykes and Sir Perey Sykes. (Macmillan. 21s. net.)—This 
attractive and well-written book deals with Chinese Turkestan. 
Sir Percy Sykes acted in 1915 as deputy for Sir George Macartney, 
the British Consul-General at Kashgar, and, with his sister, 
went up to the Pamir and also visited Yarkand and Khotan. 
Miss Sykes describes the journeys—she is the only European 
woman, except Mrs. Littledale, who has seen Khotan—while Sir 
Percy Sykes contributes chapters on the geography, history, 
and customs. Chinese Turkestan is isolated from the world by 
great mountain ranges on three sides and the desert of Gobi on the 
fourth. The people are mostly Moslems, ruled and strongly 
influenced by the Chinese. They till the fertile soil of the oases, 
and are self-supporting and self-sufficient. Sir Percy Sykes 
calls them a “happy but nonchalant race of lotos-eaters.” 
Some of us will think that they are much to be envied. Sir 
Perey Sykes describes a typical Turki farmer, who with a six- 
acre holding outside Kashgar supported his own family and the 
families of three sons. Half his crops went to the landowner in 
lieu of rent, and five per cent. to the State, but “ he expressed 
satisfaction with his lot."’ With a rainfall of only three inches a 
year, the crops depend on irrigation, which rarely fails. Khotan 
is the “ Kingdom of jade,’’ whence the Chinese imported their 
favourite stone. The Chinese Republicans associate jade with 
monarchy and have ceased to buy it, so that the Khotan industry 
is decaying. Miss Sykes says that the Turkis train the great 
golden eagle to hunt gazelles, hares, and foxes, and carry the 
heavy bird on their wrists, as a falconer carries a hawk. The 
illustrations and maps are very good. 

Frou Public School to Navy. By Lieutenant W. S. Galpin, 
R.N. (Plymouth: Underhill.) —This book is a careful record, 
with illustrations, of the progress of the Special Entry scheme, 
under which, since 1913, boys from Public Schools have 
obtained naval cadotships at the same ago and under the same 





a 
conditions as are required for cadetships at Sandhurst or Wool 
wich. The first batch of cadets were trained in the ‘ Highflyer? 
The second batch, entering after the war had begun, were trained 
at the Royal Naval College, Keyham, and this practice continyeg 
till last October, when the eleventh set of cadets began their 
training in the ‘Cumberland.’ The author, though he himself 
was at Osborne and Dartmouth, is a strong advocate of the 
Special Entry. The Public School boys, he says, know their 
own minds, and are more likely to make good officers than the 
small boys who go to Osborne at thirteen years of age. More, 
over, the older cadets can be trained very quickly, and therefore 
cost the State fcr less than the young cadets of Osborne. Sinog 
the author wrote the Admiralty has decided to close Osborne 
and merge it with Dartmouth—the old ‘ Britannia’ trang. 
formed. It is conceivable that Dartmouth also may be rp. 
modelled in the near future. Commander Lord Curzon in 
an Introduction says that the question was much discussed jn 
the Grand Fleet, and that Service opinion on the whole favoured 
the Public School Midshipman as compared with the Osbome 
and Dartmouth Midshipman. Mr. Galpin’s book will interest 
all those young officers who passed through Keyham during 
the war. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
————_——_ 


Bancroft (F.), Settler's Eldest Daughter, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Bernbaum (E.), Mary Carleton: Narratives, 1663-1673, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Buck (C. N.), Code of the Mountains, er Svo............5. (Methuen) net 
Buckrose (J. E.), Young Hearts, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Chandler (A.), Scala Mundi, or the World in Relation to God (Methuen) net 46 
Children’s Poetry Book (for Schools), cr 8vo ....... eeececess (Methuen) 30 
Comfort (W. L.), Magic Hours, cr 8v0.............0e0005: (Nash) net 76 
Curle (R.), Wanderings: a Book of Travel and Reminiscences, 8vo 
(Rouiledge) net 
Dodsley (H.), Dupleix and Clive, 8v0..........e000-- (Methuen) net 
Dunlop Touring Maps of British Isles................ (Simpkin) net 
Dunsterville (Major-Gen. L. C.), Adventures of Dunsterforce (Arnold) net 
Frederick (A.), One Million Franes, cr 8v0............600065 (Nash) net 
Gardiner (F. 8.), Power of the Spirit, er 8vo...... (T. & T. Clark) net 
Glasier (J. B.), Meaning of Socialism, er 8vo ....(National Labour Press) net 
Guide to First-Class Certificate of Education: English History, cr 8vo 
(Gale & Polden) net 
Kautsky (K.), Dictatorship of the Proletariate (National Labour Press) net 
Kilpatrick (T. B.), Redemption of Man, cr 8vo (T. & T. Clark) net 
Malatesta (Dr. G.), Coal-Tars and their Derivations, 8vo...... (Spon) net 
Marvin (F. 8.), Recent Developments in European Thought, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Moore (E. C.), West and East, 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Newton (W. D.), Westward with the. Prince of Wales, cr 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 
Obrik (O.), Heroic Legends of Denmark, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Oppenheim (E. P.), Ambrose Lavendale, Diplomat (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Palmer (W. 8.), Confessions of Jacob Boehme, 18mo........ (Methuen) net 
Redding (J. M.), Aids to Electro-Therapeutics, 18mo... .(Bailli¢re) net 
Robins (Elizabeth), Mills of the Gods, and other Stories (T. Butterworth) net 
Shore (W. T.), Shakespeare's Self, er &v (P. Allan) net 
Short (E. H.), Introduction to World H & Stoughton) net 
State Debt and the National Capital, cr 8vo.............. (Methuen) net 
Stokes (F. A.), Nonesuch Rhymes, cr 5vo (Routledge) net 
Voice (The), er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Ward (Maisie), Father Maturin: a Memoir with Selected Letters, cr 5vo 
(Longmans) net 
White (C. E.) and Brown (W. H.), An Atlas of the Primary and Cutaneous 
Lesions of Acquired Syphilis in the Male, 4to............ (Bale) net 
Williams (N. P.), First Easter Morning, cr 8vo............(5.P.C.K.) net 
Willsie (Honore), Forbidden Trail, cr 8vo (T. Butterworth) net 7,0 
Woodburne (A. 8.), Relation between Religion = Science, roy 8vo 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Wright (A. E.), How to Sell Things, er 8vo 
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(Ouseley) net 
Wyld (H. C.), History of Modern Colloquial English, 8vo....(Unwin) net 


LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 
FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 


TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 


Linen List 40P sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


21/0 














sd 


Hamptons’ new 


Inside and Outside Blinds. 


It is now more than ever economical to protect your curtains and 
carpets from fading by providing outside Blinds, Being the actual 
manufacturers, Hamptons’ prices for inside and outside Blinds are 
the lowest in London. Estimates free. 
Decorators, 
Decorators, HAMPTON 
Carggage paid to any Railway 


Pall Mail East, S.W.1s 
and at Buenos Aire®& 


iiation in Great Bri'ain. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umirten. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS £23,318,162. 





YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 


VSSAY PRIZE OF 300 GUINEAS.— 

') THE CARN EGIE TRUST for the Universities of Scotland offers a Prize 
af 300 Guineas for the best “ Survey of Anglo-American History,” the author 
to be a graduate of any of the Scottish Universities who on Ist January, 1921, 
js not of over ten years’ standing from the date of his first graduation. Award 
will be made only where the essay is judged worthy of publication. 

Essays, with mottoes and sealed notes containing a declaration by the writers 
that the essays are bona fide their own production, must be lodged, on or before 
15th April, 1921, with the SECRETARY of the TRUST, the Merchants’ Hall, 
painburgh. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will hold the following SALES during next week, cach Sale com- 
mencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

Wth & 13th APRIL.—PORCELAIN and POTTERY, including a collection 
of Sir John Horner of Mells, Somerset. GLASS, including rare Jacobite glasses, 
early candlesticks, &c. Illustrated catalogues may be had. 

Mth & 15th APRIL.—ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS and DRAWINGS, the 
property of the late C, Fairfax Murray, Ksq., including mezzotints, portraits, 
woodcuts and engravings by early Italian, German and Dutch Masters. Illus- 
trated catalogues price 1s. each. 

léth APRIL. VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, the property of the Lord Mostyn, 
incuding early English and Scotch literature, rare Americana, &c. Illustrated 
catalogues price 2s. 6d. each. 

16th APRIL.—VALUABLE OLD ENGLISH SILVER and Sheffield Plate, the property 
of the Lord Mostyn and of the late Mrs. M. G. Beswicke-Royds. Illustrated 
catalogues may be had. 

Plain catalogues of the above sales may be had. 


pos SALE BY “AUCTION. 


HASTINGS. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
(now used as a School, and in the occupation of Dr. Williams, also of “‘ Summer- 





known as 
“SUMMERFIELDS,” BOHEMIA ROAD, HASTINGS 


flelds Schools, Oxford), 

Acharming Home, facing South and standing in beautiful Gardens, Lawns and 
varklands of about 40 acres. 

Measts, MILLAR, SON & CO, will SELL the above by AUCTION in Lots at 
the “Castle ” Hotel, Hastings, on TUESDAY, 20th APRIL, 1920. 

Particulars, Plans, &c,, can be obtained of Messrs. YOUNG, JONES & CO., 
Solicitors, 2 Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4; WALTER PARKS, 
Esq., Land Agent, 51 Havelock Road, Hastings ; THOS. W, ELWORTHY, Esq., 
land Agent, 31 London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea : and of the Auctioneers, 
Messrs. MILLAR, SON & CO., 46 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 1, 





FOR SALE. 
Past RATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL in Home 


Counties, near London, for disposal owing to ill-health of Principal. 
(ross receipts £4,000. Net profit £1,000. Only £1,500 asked for goodwill. 
Premises held on lease.—¥For further particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
a ee & CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
RESIDENT MASTERS wanted for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 


) (1) Middle Form, (2) Se. in Middle School. Strongly recom. Also 
MANY OTHER POSTS, PUBLIC, PREP. and OTHER SCHOOLS, for General 
Masters and Specialists, Res, and non-res. Liberal salaries. —-FUTU RE CAREER 
ASSOCIATION, Messrs. Needes and Wimberley, 53 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1, 
[RAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN PREACHERS, 

, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX, 
MATRON wanted, immediately, to take charge of the domestic side of the 
College and to help with secretarial work, Salary £70, with board, rooms, 

laundry and medical attendance. Apply PRINCIPAL, 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 
ALADY SUPERINTENDENT, who will also be HEAD-MISTRESS, will 
be required shortly for a new Residential Open-Air Mixed School near Iroms- 
grove. Minimum salary £200, resident.—Full particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Birmingham Cripples’ Union, Daimler 
House, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


{ITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 


LADY LIBRARIAN required to catalogue and take charge of the College 
pro Salary £200 per annum. Candidates must have had experience.— 
Pplications to the SECRETARY not later than 24th April, 1920. 

DAVID SAVAGE 


_White Street, Moorfields, E.C. 2. Secretary. 


\ ANTED, for country house, SECRETARY-GOVERNESS 
feos to teach English subjects girl of seven who has French resident governess, 
“Xperience in teaching. Summarising data for literary work; also shorthand 
and typing essential, Salary £100 per year, resident.—Reply, Box 992, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





ONDON Co Us TF COUNCIL — 
J 4 There is a vacancy for the under-mentioned full-time teacher at the L.C.C. 
TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Barrett Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. Candi- 
dates should have had some experience in teaching girls between 14 and 16 
years of age,and must be prepared to take an active interest in the social life 
of the school, 

TEACHER OF ENGLISH SUBJECTS in connection with the part-time 
day classes for learners, Candidates must possess a good Honours Degree or 
its equivalent, but the qualification will not be insisted upon in the case of 
persons otherwise exceptionally qualified. Inclusive commencing salary £180 
to £240 a year, according to qualifications and experience, rising by annual 
increments of £10 a year to £310, 4 

Application forms may be obtained frem the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.1), 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. (Stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope necessary.) Forms must be returned by 11 a.m, on 19th April, 1920. 
Canvassing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD, 

a a eee Clerk of the London County Council. 
SS Ir. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (INCORPORATED) 

asd EDINBURGH. 


Owing to the resignation of Miss Stevenson on her appointment as District 
Tuspector of Schools under the London County Council, the Council of St. George's 
School invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant 
in September. Candidates must hold a University Degree or a Certificate from 
the University of Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a degree, and must have had 
suitable experience in the work and organisation ot a Secondary School, and must 
have taken a course of professional training for Secondary School work. 

Salary £650, rising by annual increments of £25 to £800. 

Forms of application may be obtained (by letter only) from Miss ELIZABETH 
3. MITCHELL, Hon. Secretary, St. George’s School for Girls, Murrayfield, 
Kdinburgh, to whom applications and testimonials should be forwarded before 
17th May, 1920. 


[ NHivVERGITY OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the above position. 
Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to 
Sydney, Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ 
service, 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, 
stating age and qualifications, accompanied by references and six copies each of 
= than three testimonials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, ist June, 

920. 


ACTING AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Australia House, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 

19th March, 1920, 
NHURCH TRAINING COLLEGE FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLMISTRESSES, NORWICII. 

A LADY MATRON or SUPERINTENDENT is required after the summer 
term. An important post, to appeal to women of a high type. Age about 35. 
Capable and experienced, preferably trained, to be responsible for servanta, 
catering, household accounts, and the health, general discipline, and tone of 
students of age 18to 22. To rank as head of resident staff and under the Principal, 
Staff, students, and servants number about 110. Able, loyal mistress wanted, a 
sound and religious-minded Churchwoman, in true sympathy with College Chapel 
services. Stipend to rise to £150, besides board, rooma, &c.—Apply to the Rev. 
THE PRINCIPAL, The College, Norwich. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL of Cherwell Hall 
Training College for Women Secondary Teachers, Oxford, 

The Principal will be required to take over the direction of the College after 
the end of the Summer Term. 

Salary, with board and residence, £500, rising by two annual increments to 
£550. 

Applications, stating qualifications, experience, and age, with copies of testi- 
monials, should be addressed to the SECRETARY of Cherwell Hall at 
34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8.W,1, before April 30th. 


{AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 


GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


LECTURES, é&e. 
HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human eyolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and tho 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations, Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 


Bear Fixz &.D COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


[ ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 

The SUMMER SESSION will open on April 27th. 

For prospectus and full information apply to the DEAN (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make arrangementg 
for any one wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School, 

Mile End, E. 


“MRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.—Professor 
JT FOSTER WATSON will lecture on THE ROMANCE OF SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, “ William Camden and English Patriotism,” ‘ Joseph Scaliger and 
History,” “ Isaac Casaubon and Controversy,” “* Hugo Grotius and Internationa 
Law.” Tues., Wed,, Thurs, Fri,, April 13-16, at 6 o'clock, Admission Fie+, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec.: Mr, Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concern: 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAW RENCE, 
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UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER BOYS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Sn ARM, SEMRURE. Ceres coe keene di | ROYAL NAVAL CADEISHIPS. “Age Til to 14 


{nstruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, j Special Entry. No Nomination required —Full particulars wi 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, royal ‘Navy Hees 


EGE 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, use,” 

ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE . 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGRBOU RN 

outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- A CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICER E, 
nts also received. Summer Term 26th April.—Prospectus of RIDLEY Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 mont hs ~ " 

















PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. p.a, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Kany ; Fees, £169 
TUD TTT should be made, - arly applications 
LEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.0, g 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new rooms 
will be ready by May. Central heating, water service in each room, Wall and ITY OF LONDON SCH 0OL 
rock gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and other jeeeedane L, 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern 



































Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. the value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for pom artnce) at 
= — — —— next. ? 4 petition in May 
. ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10. jng 
al RLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. to £33 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. ~— » increasing 
ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, THE CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of ¢ 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. per annum for 2 years will be open for competition in June next, 16 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, The awards will be made by the Governing Body on or about 7th Juiy 1920 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, _ Full particulars and entrance forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, 
The aim of the School 1s to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, Victoria Embankment, B.C. 4. 
and to ensure t girls’ occupations, both work and play, tend 7 i Citas 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, EREFORD SCHOOL.—Next Term begins April 21st 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. ; merger = ro Lh — dy Clergy. An EXAMINATION for the award 
rien oe Beene Bs — of seven or eight SC § S$, maximum value £70, will be held in Tor. 
B EDGEBURY PAR K, For further information or prospectus apply to the Head-Ma ster, Dr ee 
GOUDHURST, KENT. URH SCHOOL —The E ee aetna a 
°o ———— AM SC .—The Examination for KING 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. v4 — ranging » aot ye from £20 to Penge 
Page eas), W! gin a a.m. on TUESDAY, June Ist. Candidates mys 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond. under 15 on September 21st, 1920. Application Forms to be filled up and sexs 
——_— to the CHAPTER CLERK, the College, Durham, on or before MAY 18th. —For 
Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. — articulars apply to Rev, KR, D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful a lite 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 2 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. ; “ p q 
Tho Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet aboyg 
The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands | *4- facing Dartmoor. —— ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETy, 

Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of jead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibilities. 5 RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An > E XAMI NAT ION will be 
NASTER VACANCIES for 3 GIRLS where intimate and held on June ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying jg 


individual attention by 12 teachers to 40 girls in friendly atmosphere aie om £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD. 
aims at — Saee and Boer pn en — — pee eae a car cae 

grade intellectual attainments. Liberal open-air life cultivating health before 7 x ‘ tt ££ a an 
athietics, and ideal conditions for girls of susceptible individuality.—Miss LEE, RAD FIELD COLLEGE E. 


Fellow and late Lecturer King’s College, London, Examiner for Honours B.A. ” * a . a 
London University, WYCHWOOD SCHOOL, Banbury Road, Oxford. An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
—$$$$_________— = _ ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1929, 


ps E DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD’ | will be held on May 27th and 28th at Bradfield,—Kntry forms can be obtained 








from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of + Tera, 7] QT DEE ee 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, LDENHAM ; _SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. mxANInAT! EN —., pay cog oe PS 1920. 
 IwnUnAT ~ @ r —— —— a an mee no An EXAMINATION will neld on June 3rd and 4th, 1920, for Eight or Ni 
L INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. | Scholarships, all tenable for two years, and open to boys under 15 on May lats 











—_—_—— namely—one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50, about five Junior Platt Scholar 
Next Term begins May 4th, ships of £40, and about two House Scholarships of £20. 

Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), Further particulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER 

Tel.: 7 


Grayshott. > - 9 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend M June 1, 2, and 3 (Tues., Wed., and Thurs.). One or two of £87, five tr 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, | more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), per ann. Faber Exhibition 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of | of £12, forone year, awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions, 
Children with pareats abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detaehed house 4mins. | £25 to £12per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, Scholarship.—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exbibi- 
— tions (awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 

















HH! ¢ #8 ; —aoenne ce 
HEY NE, W 4 
Cd Mis Wallin PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 














pal 
oo RK AE SS ‘ROURMEMOUTH.— Booms Successes gained by Pupils of 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. ‘Mr. P.H, UL. EVANS, MAL” 
FOUNDED 1850. RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52, 
qnmemiewene ARMY, including ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36. 
Miss BRENDA NIGATINGALE, M.A., London. Apply §tirling House, Manor Road, bournemouth, 
Principals { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. A TTIDEN IVS Tah ‘ S<PONDENCE COLLEGE. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. TUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE CC 
(Resident only.) POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. “ EXAMINATIONS. sieste 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), Apply, H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshfleld, 55 Christchurch 
. LANGUAGES, and ART Road, Bournemouth, 








, eR ALOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, | Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

cal Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
aed Eraseee oe —- eo eg ot = * a. < o—. Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand, W.C. 2. 

u situation overlooking the bay. arden. Net Ball, Tennis, Ba ~ a se 

Tr = —. , = - = = = — OUNTRY RECTOR (ex-schoolmaster) can _ receive, a 

Ee HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. PRIVATE PUPILS, one or two backward or delicate boys (12-15)- 














Principal Mus PARKER JEFFREY, Tugiord, Craven Arms. shane s+ 
ie ne —s iss . a a — A ro. Y mes am ge —— > . 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to ILCEN VICARAGE, MOLD, N.W.—Tuition, Bi ard, and 
Languages, [nglish, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £78 to £84 a year. Residence. Four vacancies for boys, 8 to 12 years old.—Full partieu- 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. lars on application to Rev, FOULKES WILLIAMS, B.A. 














RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— | (TAMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 

Thorough modern education et a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. S “The Stammerers’ Alphabet,”’ whose instructions have been successfully 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Weymouth College, Christ's Hospital, 
schoo! buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress. | and other Public Schools, will undertake a few Private cases, Visits or Vor 








S T M A R G A R E T ’ s Ss Cc H O O L H A R ROW. spondence, Effective any age.—Address 209 Oxford Street, London, Ww. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Newnham College (1 








istorical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, \ CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
: =F Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 


ISS LUMBY, Grassendale School, Southbourne, highly & for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thel 
recommends a SCHOOL for CHILDREN between the ages of 6-12. requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, Tau 











Within five minutes of sea. Large garden. References given and required.—For . . of tees, &c.) to 
terms apply Dr, and Mrs, T, W. SCOTT, A.K.R.C., Wincomblee, Southbourne, UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Bournemouth, Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for th 
se eneeeenemnnneess SEES teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus abla 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
FOREIGN. Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum 





= . re . 1 S, 

for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough general educa- YCHOOLS FOR BOYS  anp GIRLS 
modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable | )_— TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. | 2 BEST 
house. Tennis court. Escort in April.—For illua. Pros. apply to Principal, Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledze o! the card 
= .7 a SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (& 
ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER | charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. diet 
GIRLS. French language, literature and history. Music, art, domestic The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should a rf 

subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c, Comfortable flat; warmed throughout J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caugon Street, London, LY 

by central heat.—Mlle, CAZAU X, 97 rue de Longchamp, Paris, Telephone : 5053 Central. 


eter rise ON in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 
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qusssa_— ° 
gyeere* OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABLITAS, THRING AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTR ESSES DEPART MENT. 
A fhe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private ‘cre | 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATLON N | 


“AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &Ko. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladles quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and S and Secretarial work. Course from any y date. Excellent introductions given, | 
| 





TONALD MASSEY, Literary _ Agent. No reading fee | 
charged. Good short stories re quired, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and | 
Serials from ge 80,000 words. _ Where criticism ts required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, Doctors’ 
Gammen: tor ton E (.4 
Sommer — salinities 
MYPEWR iTING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM: AN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), T.N. Guest 6179. 
Many years’ exper ience of the work of Archit ets, Authors, Clergymen, Journalists, 
Philanthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, Teachers, &e, 


YHE EDEN TYPEWRITING AGENCY, 62 Marlborough 
‘] Road, Gillingham, Kent.—Authors’ MSS, accurately typed by experts : | 
is, 2d. per 1,000 words, carbons 2d. per 1,000, paper and postage included. 
Pr mptness { and secre y guaranteed, 

UTHORS’ M.S. TYPED. 1s, PER THOUSAND WORDS. 
P Neat, intelligent work. Circulars, t« stimonials, &c., duplicated from 3s. for 
2 copies.—LI'l LITERARY DEPT., Oxford Bureau, 3 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 


QHORTHAND (PITMAN? S). _E XPERT POSTAL TUL. | 
TION. Moderate fees -_ BLAKE, M.L.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Pieper Bush, London, W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 
Clif overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 
OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR. 800 feet 
above sea, Motor house and stabic, Season ypened April Ist.—Apply 
CANTAB, Middlecott, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon. 








TOURS. 
a, SOCIAL 'TOURS.—Spain, April 23rd: Two 
vacancies only. Italy, May 26th: Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, &c., 
Train de luxe, 30 days, 79 gns, Italian and Swiss Lakes, June 3rd: 3 wecks, 
45 gns, Tyrol, July Ist: Dolomite Mountains, scene of Italian victories, 4 weeks, 
85 ens, (approximately). - Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 








EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


i OYAL INSTITUTION, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DE#I- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For particulars and terms appl y to H. ye re ‘e retary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E, 


MISCERELLANZOUS. 


YESIDENT PATIENTS. ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
\ scribing the residences, &c,, of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside who receiy PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neuvrasthenics, 
lnvalids, Convatescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, | 
neral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sy., W.C.2 


yi ¥0 UL OWN BOOKP LATE, —Your own Arms, 
r other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 








London, W. e 
A THEE NENIC SCOTCH WOVEN U fap on AR.—Made in |} 
m f t wool ilk Ww u 


d merino, Guaranteed un- | 


shirinkals) wmkers for patterr n ices ri 7 theenic Miils, | 
Sasteh. Scotland rs f r aa -—Dept. 27, Atheer is, | 
} EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE- POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHE' Suitable a bridal present, for 
overseas or for Church gifis. Collars, laces, handker hiefs, fichus, scarves, | 
cenires, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar- Is, & Selection sent on approval | 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. | 
| 


A= IC] 2 TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
ured, 1 7 ert ! “tf on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 
by r tur n. 





to - I i | 
Gold, £2 on Platin te n. Cash or o If oifer not accepted, par 
Teturned post irc Best pri paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken | 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guarantced bs the re reliable firm, 

8. CANN & ( O., 694 Mar ket Street Manchester. Estd, 1350. 


(\iD ARTIFICIAL TENTH BOUGHT. — Persons 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
pply to the actual manufacturers | 














M Wishing to receive full value should ay 
esr, KR WANLNG, instead of to P rovinciai buyers, If forwarded by post, valu 
p.Treturn or offer made.—Chiet Ofiic 3 Oxford Strect, London, Estd. 100 years 


LATTIS is the only abochitely eflicient remedy for exter 
Ful P iting Cockroaches and Blackbectles. Harmless to domestic animals 
ec mg on each tin.—l 6d., 2s. Gd., or 5s. per tin, post free, from 

HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoor Road, She -tlield. : 


feo. ABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
“ED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHAS: 8 "REV ERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 


—__ Apply SECRETARIES S, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 2. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid egacty 


ii, 2% years——PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LID. 
3 Regent Sireet, W.1 





. 











WORK » SAVE 


Are you wasting fuel or food ? 


You may be wasting both, 
merely from lack of a little 
practical advice on the best 
methods of using your gas 
appliances in house or kitchen. 


An illustrated pamphlet on 
Household Economy 


will help you to work with 
pleasure and save with ease. It 
is written for these difficult days 
of short and high 


prices. 


commons 


The magazine, which is one of 
a monthly series, appe: als to the 

lucated housewife. It will be 
eaucated hnhousewlle, t wl eS 
sent free on request by 





OH wn" io 
=~y e 





THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


Westminster, SW. 


% 0 


47 Victoria Street, 
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The Onoto is 
the Simplest 
Pen to use. 






















When you see a Pillar Box 
remember to get an Onoto. 


The Onoto is as simple to use as the 
Pillar Box. And, like the Pillar Box, it 
is always ready for your letters, 


It never leaks. It fills itself instantly 
from any ink supply. It cleans itself in 
filling. You can regulate the flow of ink to 
a nicety by a turn with the thumb and 
finger. 

And, like the Pillar Box, the Onoto is 
a British Institution—made in London 
by the famous firm of De la Rue, whose 
name is a guarantee of perfect British 
workmanship, 


Onoto«: Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1, 





THE 











Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury”’ on every piece of Chocolate. 








EX-SERVICE MEN 


Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
is also in active operation. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 
Church Army Headq 


ston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
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A DOUBLE TRAGEDY, 


“ Childbirth 


z and 
- Venereal Disease.” 





ULLAL 
TMA LL 


IHIUEAUSGLLHAL 





O mitigate this the London Lock Hospital 
appeals for {80,000 to build the new = 
Maternity Block and Infants’ Wards, 

strongly advocated by the King’s Fund. 


TULL 


I 





Owing to the special treatment now avail- = 
able, 125 babies were born in this Hospital 
last year free of disease. Increased accom- = 
modation vitally necessary. 


l 


I 


INNUILLULUL 





Please send a donation to the Hon. 
Treasurers, The Lord Kinnaird, K.T., or 
J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., M.A., D.L., J.P. = 
Address : 283, Harrow Road, London, W. 0. 
Bankers: Barclays Bank, Ltd. 


ll 


it 
| 


EST AT AUTWTTHLIU A UHH ARUBA Le UA UL A 


FOR SICK AND AGED GLERCGY. 
HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 
Only Permanent Provision for Home 
and Missionary Clergy 


otherwise lacking Home Comforts and Nursing. 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOPS. 


In the NAME of JUSTICE and MERCY. 
The NEED of Immediate HELP is PRESSING. 





Cheques crossed Messrs. Hoarr, payable to Warden, Rev. © 
Carry Tayior, Homes of 8. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


‘TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY, 
3 Baker Street, London, W. 


Patron: H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
President : The Lady Frances Balfour. 


£2,500 URGENTLY NEEDED. ‘Tho Travellers’ Aid Society 
is unexpectedly faced with the necessity of raising the above 
sum in order to provide for the purchase of the premises 
occupied by them since 1896. The impossibility of finding 
other accommodation and the importance of not changing #4 
address known all over the world as the centro of Travellers’ 
Aid work render purchase inevitable. 


Any contributions will be most gratefully received by J B. 
BRADDON, Esq., Hon. Treas., or by the SECRETARY, 
T.A.S., 3 Baker Street, W. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 

The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wa. SPRIGGS & Co... 14., 238-241 TottenhamCourthRd.,41. 


NUGGESTION, FAITH HEALING, and SPIRITUALISM. 
S The widespread interest in these subjects has led the publishers of Dr. 
CYR, RUTLAND’S work, “ FAITH, MEDICINE, AND THE MIND” (with 
a special Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S.), to issue a cheap 1s, edition. 





This book offers a simple rational explanation of these phenomena,—THE 
LONDON PUBLICITY CO., LTD., 110 Gt, Portland Street, W. 1. 
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VIENNA EMERGENCY 
RELIEF FUND 


For Starving Women and Children. 








Chairman ad 


Field-Marshal The EARI, HAIG, K.T. 
= General The LORD HORNE, G.C.B. 
Lt.-General The EARI, CAVAN, K.P. 
Rt. Hon. The LORD FARINGDON. 


Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. 
= Rt. Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL, M.P. 
: Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 


LORD EUSTACE PERCY. 
VISCOUNT CURZON, M.P. 








Rt. Hon. F. HUTH JACKSON. 


The Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, Batt. 
Sir HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. 

Sir JOHN ELLERMAN, Bart. 

Maj.-Gen, Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G, 

Sir HEDLEY LE BAS. 

Mrs. REGINALD MCKENNA, 

P. A. MOLTENO, Esq. 

ROBERT GRANT, Esq., Junr. 

Major LIONEI, DE ROTHSCHILD. 





The Appeal 


December 16th, 1919. 


“The distress in Vienna has reached such intensity | jy money 


that we venture to appeal to the spirit of humanity of 
the British people to provide immediate succour. 

“There is abundant evidence both official and other 
that the lack of food, warmth and clothing is causing 
death and permanent enfeeblement on an appalling 
scale. 

“The prospect of a city of 2} million inhabitants 
being left without adequate means of keeping its women 
and children alive, or in health, must appeal to every 
human heart. The hospitals of Vienna have been 
reduced to the last extremity, and may at any moment 
be closed owing to lack of food, fuel, medical stores and | 
appliances. 

“The funds will be applied to the most pressing and 
urgent needs, sothat this appeal will in no way interfere 
withthe geeral appeal of the churches on behalf of the | 
children of Europe. | 





“It has the full sympathy and support of His 
Majesty’s Government as is evidenced by the following 
letter from Earl Curzon of Kedleston, Secretary of | 
State for Foreign Affairs :— 

‘I hasten to assure you of my complete sym-| 
‘pathy with the proposal which you set forth. 
‘His Majesty’s Government is fully conscious of 
‘the terrible destitution now prevailing in 
‘ Austria, especially in the City of Vienna, and is 
‘carefully considering the steps which can best 
‘be taken for alleviating the prevailing distress. 
* Meanwhile, any relief which can be provided 
‘from private sources will be of great help, and 
‘may be the instrument of saving many lives. 
‘The supporters of your scheme may accordingly 
‘be assured that they will be contributing to a /, 
‘humanitarian work of the greatest urgency and | 
‘importance, which has the full sanction and | 
‘approval of His Majesty’s Government.’ 

“The advice and assistance of the International 
Relief Committee, upon which the British ood Mission 
Is represented, and of Lt.-Colonel Sir Thos. Cunninghame, | 
British Military Representative in Vienna, have been | 
secured. This will ensure that the funds are distributed | 
Without regard to creed or politics. The Bank of | 
England has consented to act as Bankers, and the fr | 
for {1 Government grant which is available for this | 
fund will be applied for as soon as the necessary con- | 
ditions have been fulfilled.” 

HAIG, F’.-M. 
CAVAN. 











HORNE. 
I’, MAURICE. 


The Result 


As a result of the above Appeal contributions 

y and gifts in kind have been received 

amounting to £115,000, and with the Government 

grant of a like amount under the £1 for {1 scheme 
the total sum raised is £230,000. 

The following purchases have been made and 
forwarded to Vienna :—2} million tins of Con- 
densed Milk, 115 tons of Dried Milk, 14 tons of 
Cocoa-Milk, 5,000 gallons of Cod-liver Oil, 4,000 lbs. 
of Wool, 80 tons of Soap. Purchases of Flour, 
Fats, Sugar, Rice, Fuel, etc., have been made by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Cunninghame, the 
British Military Attaché, who is our representative 
in Vienna. 

The Committee is now in 


urgent need of a further 


£75,000 


which, together with the Government grant of a 
like amount, will enable it to continue and complete 
its scheme for feeding the destitute nursing mothers 
and children of Vienna until July next. 


To The Rt. Hon. F. Huth Jackson, 
Chairman, Vienna Emergency Relief Fund, 


12 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C, 2. 


I have pleasure in enclosing { d. a 
donation for the Starving Women and Children of 
Vienna. 


Ss. as 


see mee Peer eeeeeeeeeeesesenneee . 


Cheques should be crossed “‘ Bank of England.” 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


To be published on Monday nect. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. NOW READY. THE ADVENTURES 
MICROSCOPY: tux construction,, OF DUNSTERFORCE 


By Major-General L. C. DUNSTERVILLRE, ©.1 
Egg ni ge gaa gga a With Illustrations and Maps. 18s. net. ” 
y . ’ ao © ond., “ Dunsterforce ” was the sobriquet of the picked body of men whe ‘ 
M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., Past | out the remarkable expedition to Baku, It was called so from the name of fa 


commander, to whose foresight and courage is largely due our present y 


President of the Quekett Microscopical Club. | j)"poNi., sition 
The Third Edition of this standard work $$$ $$ 
has been revised and considerably enlarged, Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 


and contains 83 half-tone reproductions and A BRIG ADE OF THE OLD ARMY 


255 text illustrations. 25s. net. (The 10th Brigade, IVth Di ) 
e 10th Brigade, IVt ision) 
STATE RAILWAY OWNERSHIP By ta ae Sir proses A KOE, 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF. By W. M. D.8.0. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


6 $ f The 10th Brigade consisted of the ist Pn. Royal Warwickshire Re " 
ACWORTH, author of The Railways ys 2nd Bn. Seaforth Highlanders, 1st Bn, Royal Irish Fusiliers, and 2 on i Boe nt 


England. “ 3s. 6d. net. | Dublin’ Fusiliers. 


DIVISIONAL AND OTHER SIGNS A MEDLEY OF MEMORIES 


By Capt. V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. By the Rt. Rev. Sir DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bart. 
illustrated description of the meaning poe Illustrated. 16s. net. Second Impression. 


idi i i Daily News: “A —— which reminds one of those delightful chro 
origin of the signs worn on their shoulders of the late Mr. G. W. Russell, The cloister did not separate Sir David fm 


by soldiers in uniform. 5s. net. | the hearth, and he fells us even more about the social than the religious life 
of his times in this most entertaining and genial book.” 


DAVID WILLIAMS WITH THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION 


FOUNDER OF THE ROYAL LITERARY 


7 By Major M. H. DONOHOE, Army Intelligence Corps 
FUND. By E. V. LUCAS. Issued under the Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With 


auspices of the Royal Literary Fund. With Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 
Portrait. In Paper Covers. 2s. 6d. net. United Service Magazine: ‘ Major Donohoe cannot be too heartily congrata- 
—_—— — lated on the eee of a book which cannot fail to add greatly to his already 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A NEW SERIES OF PEDAGOGICAL WORKS INTENDED NOT ONLY 
A QUARTERLY RECORD of SCIENTIFIC FOR TEACHERS, BUT FOR ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, KCB. |THE MODERN EDUCATOR’S LIBRARY 
April 1920. 174 Pages. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Patosoruy, Pure MATHEMATICS, General Editor: Professor A. A. COCK 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, Puysics, PaysicaL CuHemistry, | Crown Svo. Uniform cloth binding. Price 6s. net each volume 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, Botany, PLANT PuysioLocy, Zooocy, . " Powe 
ARTICLES: Tar RELATION OF MAGNETISM TO THE CRYSTALLINE STATE (Mi Education: its Data and First Prineiples. = 2. 5. Se 
ah ¢ X s A ijor Lian > — TVlneati . . Touscraemtter 
A. E. Oxley, R.A.F., M.A., D.Sec.); Tae DISTRIBUTION OF CHEMICAL M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Education in the University of 
ELEMENTS (Prof, Ingo W. D. Hackh) ; HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION IN London. 
PrRoTozoa (Prof, R. W. Hegner, Ph.D.). Nv li Ed ti By Sor > Bryant, DS 
POPULAR SCIENCE: THe SILENT ZONE IN EXPLosion SOUND-AREAS (Char! oral and Religious mcauon. by SOPHIE J>RYANT, D.Sc, 
haw need Sc.D., F.G.S.). ? ae Litt.D., late Head-Mistress, North London Collegiate 


porns: hs . es ceed? = School ‘for Girls. 
SSA YS :—VERIFIABLE KNOWLEDGE (George Shann)—PURMICATION IN Moor- . : r 
LAND WATER SUPPLIES (1, G. Blake); A Great DEFAULT (Sir R. Ross). The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in School and 
ESSAY-REVIEWS: Revisws or Boos. University. By H. G. Arxiys, M.A., D.Lit., Professor of 
=a German in King’s College, University of London; and 
SAD é Ls 3. 5 Pp? » ; 
BRADY APRIL! H. L. Hurron, M.A., Senior Modern Language Master 


at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
a | O R } The Child under Eight. By E. R. Murray, Vice-Principal, 
Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury ; and Hey. 


RIETTA Brown Smrvu, LL.A., Lecturer in Education, 


A MONTHLY POPULAR D. Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. 
JOURNAL of KNOWLEDGE NET, Further volumes are in preparation. 


Edited by A. S. RUSSELL, M.C., D.Sc. = sais Sa 
DISCOVERY is a journal for thinking men and women | Londen: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1, 


—for the intelligently curious who wish to hear what experts ae ES ——E 
have done or are doing both in the sciences and the 


humanities. m The East ot: The West. 
rhe articles are written by authorities, but they write, 
QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 


not in the language of their specialism, but in that simpler 

language which plain men do understand—namely, English. APRIL, 1920. 

DISCOVERY has the active support of the principal CONTENTS. 

Learned Societies and Educational Associations, the | 4 Christian regiment in France. By the Rev. R. F. Surrwoop, C.F. 

Trustees being Sir J. J. Tuomson, O.M., P.R.S., Sir F. G. | The Serbian and Bulgarian Churches. By the Rev. R. Fr. Broa-Wrrner, M.A. 

Kenyon, K.C.B., F.B.A., Prof. A. C. Sewarp, Se.D., | Recegnition, authorization and reunion. By the Bisnor or UGanpa, O.B.E. 

F.R.S., Prof. R. 8. Conway, Litt.D., F.B.A. Some recent criticisms of Indian Missions. By H. F. Lecumene TAYLOR, M.D. 
CONTENIS OF NO. 4. APRIL. The + e—eeas of Christianity to the New India. by the Rev. G. I). PHILLIPS, 

EDITORIAL NOTES eve as ‘ aREY. B.D 

Titi DAE OF THK: NATIVITY a ft gy ee 

= neem L.. aeD Dr. Geofirey Keynes. Editorial—Introductions to our readers—RKeunion—Missionary taboos—Out 

THE CONCERT OF EUROPE Prof. F. J. ©. Hearnshaw, attitude towards Indian reform—LEmancipation of Turkish womea— 

THE MEASUREMENT OF GEOLOGICAL TIME Dr. Arthur Holmes, A liturgy for India. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS WW. 8. Purchon, Reviews.—The Spirit (STREETER)—Life of Bishop Lefroy (MonrGcoMERY)}- 

WIRELESS WAVES Lt.-Col. C. G. Crawley. Letters of Oswin Creighton (Mrs. CxeEIGHTON)}—The Eucharist in India 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN EAST ANGLIA E. N. Fallaize, (WINSLOW)—Psalms of Maratha saints, &c. 

MISTAKES P. K. Forbes, 

THE IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE A, 8. Russell, 

REVIEW OF BOOKS, 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 
































ONE SHILLING NET (post free ls. 24d.). 
Sent post free to any part of the world, 4s. 6d. net per annum. 
LON DON: : JOHN. MURRAY, THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST _|WHAT CRITICS SAY 


a ABOUT 

READY APRIL 16. ARTHUR HUGH 
LIFE OF CLOUGH 

LORD KITCHENER, | (rr etme wan came neue 


— EDMUND GOssE in the Sunday Times 

















ae ob Py T ATA ys + Es f ' 
By Sit GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. A very careful and interesting piece of work.” 
—W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 


2 yols, With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. {£2 12s. 6d. net. B : ss “ 
3 A most admirable exposition of a character of singular and beautiful integrity 
—New Statesman. 


“This acute and interesting book.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


rs of Henry James. ABOUT 


Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With two FROM PERSIAN 


Portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 








ie UPLANDS 


Thoughts on the Union between 
England & Scotland. A record from 1913-1919 by F. HALE. 10s. 6d. not. 
“ As a sidelight on the intrigues of the Germans in Persian affairs during the 


By ALBERT V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.I,., and ROBERT Seah aitty de: eeasaneths dink ne, teas ah tis idl As diaamiaias call tice tinea 
S. RAIT, C.B.E.., Professor of & oftish Eiistocy and Litera- Hale’s letters are well worth reading. . . . Those who read the first half of 
ture in the 1 miversity of Glasgow. 8vo. 16s. net. these letters irom Persia will undoubtedly read to the end.” 

The Birmingham Post : a Thoroughness and masterly arrange- —Saturday Westminster, 
ment of a multitude of facts so as to present a comprehensive “Manners and customs, Government and social life, education and the subjects 
and lucid survey of an extremely complicated historical crisis | that would naturally attract the attention of the intelligent foreigner are dealt 
are the characteristic features of the joint work of Professor with. . . . The writer is an admirable correspondent . . . these bright, 
Dicey and Professor Rait. . . . This valuable contribution to | well-informed and most interesting letters."”—Glusgow Herald. 

Scottish history.”’ 
_ Rite ABOUT 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


The Economic Consequences of MEMORIES OF 
i lomen ind GEORGE MEREDITH 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. net, 


India at the Death of Akbar: 
An Economic Study. 
By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.L, C.LE., late of the Indian 
Civil Service, Author of ‘‘ Economics for Indian Students,”’ 
&c. With Maps. 8vo. I2s. net. 











Personal reminiscences by LADY BUTCHER. 5s. net. 
“ Adds much to our knowledge of the man himself as well as of the poet and 
novelist.”—Morning Post. 
“ Lovers of Meredith’s works will welcome these very interesting memories.” 
—Journal of Lducation. 


“ Wonderfully vivid and alive.”—-Bookinan. 


Christ’s Thought of God. 


Ten Sermons preached in Worcester Cathedral in r1o919. ABOUT 
By JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., Canon of Worcester. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. THE NEW 
The Hope of Man: GERMANY 


Four Studies in the Literature of Religion and Reconstruc- ae 
tion. Being Sermons preached before the University of (Containing the full text of the German Constitution.) 
Oxford as Select Preacher in 1917-19. By the Very Rev. ‘ \ eranrer 

’ 7 ony -— ’ ee ae r GEORGE YOUNG. 8s. net. 
WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, D.D., Dean of Winchester. Ry GEORGE TOUS 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“An unpretentious but very charming book.”—Country Life. 








“ Of real value to coming historians. . . . The work of a man who hag 
ideas and insight, and can take long and broad views of great questions.” 


Christian Freedom. —Munchester Guardian. 
Hulsean Iectures, 1918-1919. By the Rev. FRANCIS E: “ The first English book which gives anything like a full account of the develop 
HUTCHINSON M A., formerly Chaplain of King’s College, ment of German institutions and the general condition of Germany.” 
Cambridge, and Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cambridge: GEORGE SAUNDERS in the Obser 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Reign of Religion in Con- ABOUT 
temporary Philosophy. HENRY V 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Mysore, Author of ‘ The Philosophy 
of Rabindranath Tagore.”” 8vo. 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. Many Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A very remarkable book.’’—LZconomist. 








By R. B. MOWAT, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


a i tata came - “In its combination of deep learning with literary charm and genuine 
enthusiasm, Mr. Mowat’s book will long hold its place asthe standard life of 
| H E a | U MAN HAI Ee the warrior king.”—British Weekly. 
Wi k * Accurate, well documented, well printed.””—New Statesman. 
\ : ; ' ” 
hy it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. “ Neat, clear craftsmanship. . . . A good book that should be widely read. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, limes Literary Supplement. 
Author of *Sealp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” . . » A piece of history 
ig Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. buttressed on every side by the most trustworthy authorities.’"—Country Life, 

‘Everybody should read this book.”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have con : : 
ur a - fi ch la a 5%. sgh ae ‘ xs — Are you familiar with Constable’s 3s. 6d. and 2s, Copyright Novels? Please 

popiins 3 as a revelation. — ve Guardian. : write for list. They include famous looks by Mary Johnston, Cyntha Stockley, 

“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and Henry Sydnor Harrison, Percy White, Mrs, Wemyss, and many others. 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. —_ — 

Se CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
rice > = camel: aan oetiata im ia rang 
’ ‘ 10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, : ‘ . 
London, S.¥. 1. 
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The Book of Common Prayer. An edition 
containing Proposals and Suggestions compiled by J. N. 
DALTON, M.A., F.S.A., Canon of Windsor. Pott 4to. 
30s net. Ready shortly. 

There is reason to fear that the prolonged and careful work of the 
Committees of Convocation is as yet little known to the Church as a whole. 
This book aims at inducing a thoughtful public opinion, by simply and 
frankly showing the approximate effect of certain of the proposed changes 
on the text of the enone Prayer Book. The author also includes some 
rather important additional suggestions, 


The Pastoral Epistles. With introduction, 
text, and commentary by R. ST JOHN PARRY, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Ready 
shortly. 

“ The object of the present edition of the Pastoral Epistles is to institute 
a fresh enquiry into the critical and exegetical problems, on which the 
question of their genuineness depends. In conducting this enquiry, which 
has been the principal interest of many years, I am not conscious of an 
undue bias . . though the conclusion which I have come to is contrary 
to that which much, though not all, of the most competent criticism of 
the last twenty years has tended to support.”—Extract from the Preface 


Philosophy: what is it? By F. B. 
JEVONS, Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Durham. Second impression. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 

“ Prof. Jevons has exactly the gifts essential to the answering of the 


question with fulness of knowledge and with as few technical terms as 
possible. It may be heartily commended.”—The Methodist Recorder 


. . 

Studies in Early Indian Thought, 
By DOROTHEA JANE STEPHEN, 8.Th. Crown 8vo. 
fis net. 

“ Old Indian thought about the nature of gods and men has its interest 
for all classes of students of comparative religion. Miss Stephen's instructive 
studies in it show how the ear'y literature still exercises an influence on the 
Indian thought of to-day. Her book cannot but prove profitable reading 
to English readers who have come into personal contact with native Indians.” 

The Scotsman 


_ o 
The Foundations of Music. py nu. J. 
WATT, D.Phil., Lecturer on Psychology in the University 
of Glasgow. Royal 8vo. 18s net. 

“A really fine analysis of the psychological data of music... . The 
current confusion about such matters makes such an analysis very wel- 
come, and Dr Watt is to be congratulated on the clear, patient, and thorough 
manner in which he has performed his task.”—The Athenacum 


The Letters of Charles Sorley. witha chapter 
of Biography. Demy 8vo. With a portrait. 12s 6d net. 
“ This is a book that will be loved as well as enjoyed by its readers, 
It is the perfect revelation of a nature rich and independent, yet fully 
charged with the lawful gaiety of youth. It will stand with 
Marlborough as a monument aere perennius.”’—The Observer 
“We do not receive many such gifts as this wonderful book.” 


Some Legal Effects of War. Essays and 
Lectures by A. D. McNAIR, C.B.E., M.A., LL.M. Demy 
Svo. 10s 6d net. 

This book derives its origin from a course of lectures delivered by the 
author as the Law Society's Lecturer in Commercial Law. He aims at 
an estimate of the permanent impression made upon the law by the past 
five years of war. 


The Athenaeum | 


. o 

Practical Plant Biochemistry. By murieL 
WHELDALE ONSLOW, formerly Fellow of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, and Research Student at the John 
Innes Horticultural Institution. Royal 8vo, Ready shortly, 
This book is intended primarily for students of botany. Such a student's 
knowledge of plant products is usually obtained, on the one hand, from 
Organic Chemistry, on the other hand, from Plant Physiology; between 
these two standpoints there is a gap, which this book is designed to fill. 

It is essentially a text-book for practical work. 


An Introduction to the Study of Cytology 
By L. DONCASTER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Demy 8vo. With 
24 plates and 31 text-figures. 21s net. 


Fossil Plants. A Text-Book for Students of Botany 
and Geology. By A. C. SEWARD, F.R.S. Volume 1V 
(Ginkgoales, Coniferales, Gnetales), Demy &vo. With 


190 illustrations. 21s net. Cambridge Biological Series. 


and Ferns. py J. ©. WILLIS, Se.D., F.RS. 

Fourth edition, revised and rewritten, Crown S8vo. 

20s net. Cambridge Biological Series. 
Palzontology:- Invertebrate. ty «OW. 


WOODS, F.R.S. Fifth edition. Crown S8vo. With 173 
text-figures. 12s 6d net. Cambridge Biological Series. 





Cambridge Readings in Italian Litera. 


ture. Edited by EDWARD BULLOUGH, M.A., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambricg». 
8s net. 

“The very thing that many English people have . 
a guide to ‘the yey 8 ph pr adr a : 


Mr Bullough’s guidance the English student of Italian need ever (®t 
doubt as to what to read.” —The Spectator need never bo ie 


Short Italian Dictionary. py atrerp 

HOARE, M.A. Demy 8vo. Vol. I, Italian-English, 9s net - 

Vol. IT, English-Italian, 7s 6d net. Vols. I and II bound 

together, 16s 6d net ; india-paper edition, 17s 6d net. 
“May be heartily recomme nS anc yay the 

Etienany of Ttalian’ we es mee with. The jan ne portale 
“This book has no serious rival.”—The Cambridge Review 


>. cm 
Selections from Saint-Simon,  raitea jy 
ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Ready shortly. 

In making his selection the editor has practically confined himself to 
the first two-thirds of the Mémoires, that is to say, to the reign of Louis XTV 
and he has chosen the passages with a view to illustrating that reign during 
the period of its declining splendour. The notes are confined to illys. 
trating Saint-Simon from himself, and to supplying such other biographical 
details as seemed necessary. 


Selections from Sainte-Beuve. 
ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


“ This is an excellent book for the student of French literature. Sainte. 
Beuve may have been despicable as a man, but no one can afford to despise 
him as a critic. Mr Tilley has made a thoroughly representative selection 
from his literary criticisms, to which he has prefixed an introduction 
containing a short, but admirably written, biographical sketch of the 
author.’’— Secondary Education 


Chateaubriand: Memoires d’Outre. 


Tombe. Premiere Partie : Livres VIII et IX (Chateau. 
briand en Angleterre). Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. 4s net. 

“Tt was a happy idea to reprint the portion of Chateaubriand’s memoirs 
which describes his life as a Royalist exile in England from 1793-1+0), . , , 
Mr Thompson's attractive edition of the English episode may perhaps induce 
some readers to make further acquaintance with the author.’'"—The Spectator 


French Studies and France. an Inaugural 
Lecture by O. H. PRIOR, Drapers Professor of French in 
the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


La Grande Guerre.  Récits de combattants. Recweil 
fait et bri¢évement annoté par A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A, 
Crown 8ve. 4s net. 

“A capital collection of descriptions by eye-witnesses of various out- 
standing scenes and events in the late war.”—The Guardian 

“This delightful collection of war-stories, in which dare-devilry, pathos, 
and fun have been most happily blended.’’—The United Service Magazine 


= . 
Inter Lilia. By A. B. RAMSAY, Lower Master of Eton 
College. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d net. 

“ It is difficult in a short note to convey the charm of the verses—nearly 
all Latin, with a few Greek and English—in this little bool. . e Io 
Etonians it will appeal infallibly for personal and local reasons, though 
many others, it is to be hoped, will be able to appreciate the scholarship; 
for Mr Ramsay has a true vein of poetry in him, and his Latin, easy, 
concise and lucid, has a distinction of its own.”’—The Times 


Poems. By ALEC DE CANDOLE. 
portrait. 4s 6d net, 


The writer of these poems, who was at school at Marlborough when the 
War broke out, fell in action on 3rd September, 1918. Many of the poems 
were written while he was on active service in France., A volume of the 
author’s essays, published last year under the title of Lhe Faith of a Sub- 
altern, is now in its second impression. 


Danish Ballads.  ‘Transiated by E. M. SMITH- 
DAMPIER. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. Ready shortly. 


The Danish Ballads, like all others, deal with love, warfare, and wit he 
craft. De the themes what they may, they inform them with their owa 
characteristic spirit—the glamour and grimness of the North. So far 
as possible, Miss Smith-Dampier has in this selection reproduced the 
metrical variations of the original Ballads. 


Crown 8yo, 


Namely, 


Edited by 











Crown 8vo. Witha 





Dictionary of the Flowering Plants | 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Edited, wiih notes 
and glossary, by ALFRED J. WYATT. Demy 5vo 
12s 6d net. 

“Mr Wyatt’s anthology of Anglo-Saxon poetry and prose is an excellent 
piove of work. It is much more varied than the older books of the kind. 


The notes are abundant, and the glossary, filling nearly 80 pages, would 
help the mere beginner to read the texts.”"—TZhe Spectator 


Beowulf with the Finnsburg Fragment. Edited by A. J. 


Fetter Lane, | London, E.C. 4. Cc. F. Clay, Manager 
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WYATT. New edition, revised, with introduction and 
notes by R. W. CHAMBERS. Demy 8vo. With 2 
facsimiles. Second impression. 12s 6d net. 
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